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THE    BEGINNING    OF    CHICAGO. 


TN  the  palatial  Palmer  House  of  Chicago  is  a  magnificent 
A  painting  very  much  in  composition  like  the  accompanying 
engraving — showing  the  commencement  of  that  wonderful 
city,  fifty-seven  years  ago.  This  picture  is  the  Chicago  man's 
monitor  for  progress. 

The  growth  of  Chicago  since  1831  is  among  the  marvels  of 
American  advancement.  In  that  day  the  site  of  the  present 
city  was  a  plain  and  much  of  it  marshy.  The  level  of  the  soil 
was  only  little  above  Lake  Michigan  ;  water  fowl  disported 
in  lagoons  where  now  run  avenues  lined  with  stately  structures. 
Not  long  since  we 
talked  with  a  man 
whose  father  owned  a 
farm  early  in  the  thir- 
ties, near  the  spot 
marked  in  the  pic- 
ture. He  parted  with 
it  to  move  further  out, 
that  his  boys  might 
not  be  contaminated 
by  fast  city  life.  To- 
day that  tract  of  land 
is  worth  its  tens  and 
possibly  hundreds  uf 
millions. 

Asking  this  man 
if  he  did  not  regret 
the  step  taken  by  his 
father,  he  responded: 

"  No;  for  that  step 
secured  f o  r  myself 
and  brothers  health 
of  body,  ease  of  mind 
and  clear  consciences.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  watch  the 
course  of  the  early  owners  of  that  property,  after  my  father 
'sacrificed'  it ;  and  the  heirs  of  most  of  them  went  to  ruin.  As 
it  is  I  have  enough  to  enjoy,  and  the  power  of  enjoyment. 
I  would  not  live  in  Chicago  for  half  its  wealth.  The  city  is 
without  a  soul." 

Chicago  was  settled  by  enterprising  men  and  soon  became 
the  gate  through  which  passed  the  wealth  of  the  mighty  west 
on  its  way  to  eastern  markets.  The  lake  gave  easy  water  com- 
munication ;    and  when   railroads   began   to    '  'gridiron' '    the 


country,  they  all  seemed  to  head  for  Chicago,  and  that  city  is 
called  to-day  the  greatest  railway  center  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  world. 

In  1833,  7,000  Pottowatomie  Indians  met  upon  the  spot 
shown  in  the  picture,  and  ceded  their  lands,  preparatory  to  a 
removal  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Chicago  means  in  the  Indian  tongue,  "wild  onion."      In 
1803  Fort  Dearborn  was  erected  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chi- 
cago river.     Destroyed  by  the  savages  in  1812,  this  fort  was 
rebuilt  in  1816  and  finally  removed  to  make  way  for  civiliza- 
tion in  1857. 

The  small  business 
beginning  of  Chicago, 
shown  in  the  picture 
— a  wagon  shop,  has 
grown  and  multiplied 
like  magic. 
The  city  is  built  up- 
on a  level  and  exten- 
sive prairie,  the  high- 
est part  of  which  was 
but  twenty-seven  feet 
above  the  level  of  the 
lake.  Some  of  the 
principal  streets  and 
business  houses  have, 
however,  since  been 
raised  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  in  order 
to  admit  of  better 
drainage.  The  water 
supply  of  the  city  can 
only  be  obtained  from 
the  lake,  the  water  of  which  is  raised  by  means  of  three  huge 
steam  pumps  which  are  constantly  kept  at  work  and  have  a 
capacity  of  seventy-two  million  gallons  daily. 

The  river  and  its  branches  divide  the  city  into  three  parts. 
These  are  connected  by  two  tunnels  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Thirty-three  bridges  span  the  river  and  these  are  capa- 
ble of  being  turned  on  pivots  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
numerous  vessels  which  almost  hourly  enter  to  load  or  unload 
valuable  cargoes. 
In  a  subsequent  number  we  shall  have  something  to  say  of 
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the  present  city  of  Chicago,  with  its  fabulous  wealth  and  its 
estimated  millions  of  inhabitants. 


DORKY'S    OPPORTUNITY. 


BY  J.    E. 

(Concluded  from  page  267.) 

ONE  thought  ran  through  her  mind, — panic  and  flames 
together  would  kill  them  all.  "  Remember,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "the  school  in  New  York  where  the  children 
crowded  the  stairway,  broke  it  down,  and  were  crushed  in  the 
ruins;"  and  in  an  instant  she  had  leaped  to  the  top  of  the 
piano.  She  stood  with  one  hand  raised,  and  her  voice  had  a 
clear  ring  such  as  no  had  ever  heard  in  it  before,  when  she 
spoke. 

"Girls,  there's  no  danger  if  you'll  be  quiet!  Sit  down, 
every  one  of  you  ! 

"And  we  sat  down,"  said  Kate  Clark  afterwards.  "I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  what  made  us,  for  we  had  been  like  wild 
hyenas  the  instant  before.  But,  somehow,  I  believe  every 
mother's  child  of  us  felt  that  minute  that  she'd  got  to  mind 
Dorky.  She  looked  like  a  little  fury,  or  a  Cassandra,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  standing  up  there  with  her  arm  stretched 
out,  and  her  face  all  white,  and  her  eyes  black  bright." 

"  Well,  I  know  for  one,"  added  Madge  Alden,  "that  I  sat 
down  because  I  thought  Dorky'd  kill  me  if  I  didn't;  and  the 
next  I  knew  she  had  jumped  off  the  piano,  rushed  out  the 
door,  brought  it  to  behind  her  and  turned  the  key." 

One  idea  possessed  Dorky.  She  must  put  out  that  fire. 
There  was  no  water  on  that  flooi,  and  even  if  there  had  been, 
she  knew  that  the  flame  of  kerosene  oil  was  not  to  be  put  out 
by  water.  As  she  closed  the  door  and  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock,  she  bent  and  seized  a  heavy  rug  that  lay  at  her  feet. 
She  fled  away  through  the  ante-room  towards  the  entry, 
snatching  a  spread  from  the  piano  as  she  passed. 

At  the  door  of  the  passage  she  stopped  an  instant,  saw  a 
vision  of  fire,  flames  mounting  to  the  ceiling,  flames  filling  the 
narrow,  walled-in  stairway,  smoke  everywhere.  She  heard  a 
wild  tumult  of  roars  and  shrieks  rising  from  below,  where 
Cresar  was  stumbling  about.  The  broken  lamp  had  been  a 
large  one,  the  broken  bottle  had  been  nearly  full  of  kerosene, 
and  to  make  matters  worse,  the  floor  of  the  passage  and  the 
stairs  was  oiled  wood,  and  burned  like  tinder. 

Dorky  was  stifled  and  half-blinded,  but  she  lifted  the  great 
rug,  flung  it  forward,  and  then  sprang  back  to  avoid  the 
flames.  The  result  was  very  good.  The  smoke  became  more 
dense,  but  the  entry  was  darker.  She  had  smothered  the 
worst  of  the  fire  there. 

"  Now  for  the  stairs,"  she  thought,  and  felt  her  way  to  the 
head  of  the  flight.  Not  daring  to  take  up  the  rug,  she  folded 
tin-  piano  cover,  her  next  resort,  and  bent  down,  ready  to  fling 
its  thicknesses  on  the  upper  stairs.  But  as  she  stooped,  the 
flames  in  the  stairway  suddenly  rose  with  a  quick,  fierce  flare, 

Btreamed  hot  ami  deadly  into  her  face,  her  eyes,  her  mouth. 
"This  is  death,"  said  something  to  her;  and  then  shel.lt 
only  that  .--lie  was  falling  forward,  and  down  through  the 
flames,  ami  knew  no  more. 

Then  there  were  steps  of  men  hurrying  up  from  the  lower 
floors. 

People  had  hurried  in  from  the  street,  and  the  opening  of 
the     reat  two-leaved  front  door  was  what  had  sent  the  wind 


blowing  through  the  house,  and  had  driven  the  terrible  flames 
up  into  Dorky' s  face.  Now  the  men  came  on  with  water,  and 
carpets,  and  rugs,  and  strong  arms.  In  a  moment  the  fire 
was  out,  and  the  stairway  was  full,  not  of  flames,  but  of 
smoke.  The  man  in  advance  pulled  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  and 
started  up  the  narrow  stairway. 

"I'll  just  go'n'  see  what's  become  of 'em  all  up  there,  them 
girls.  The  master  saved  his  skin, — let  the  Dutchman  alone 
for  that,"  he  said.  And  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness 
and  the  stifling,  oily  smoke,  he  stumbled  over  something  lying 
along  on  the  stairs  half-way  up, — a  little  dark  something  with- 
out sense  or  motion, — and  he  cried  out  to  those  behind  him, 
"  Hullo,  here's  one  of  'urn,  sure's  you  live!  Declare  for't,  ef 
I  don't  b'lieve  she's  made  a  sure  thing  on 't,  too!  Fling  up 
that  window  there,  Stebbins,  'n'  give  'er  a  breath  of  air  !  " 
And  he  came  down  with  the  little  limp  form  in  his  arms. 

"Take  her  into  my  room,  please,"  spoke  Mrs.  VYain- 
wright's  quiet  voice.  "Here,  on  my  bed.  Why,  its  Dorky, — 
little  Dorky  Lunt,  poor  child  ! ' ' 

And  then  she  sent  one  messenger  after  Dr.  Bowman,  and, 
lest  he  should  be  out,  another  after  Dr.  Yates,  and  then,  stop- 
ping to  think  an  instant,  she  said,  in  a  puzzled  way, — 

"  But  where  are  the  others?  How  happens  it  that  Dorky 
was  the  only  one?     I  don't  understand." 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  an  Irishman  was  turning  back 
the  key  of  No.  0,  and  liberating  the  pupils  there.  A  running 
fire  of  questions  assailed  him.  "Was  the  fire  put  out?" 
"Could  they  get  down  now  without being  killed?  "  "Where 
was  Dorky  ?  "     "  Had  anyone  seen  Dorky  Lunt  ? ' ' 

"  Mebby  it  was  hersilf  'twas  took  into  the  misthress' 
room,"  answered  Mike.  Shure  'n'  it  is  loikely  to  go  hard  wid 
her,  whoiver  she  is." 

It  was  far  into  the  night  and  all  the  air  outside  was  dim 
with  snow,  and  the  street-lamps  were  shedding  misty  gleams 
up  and  down,  when  Dorky  began  to  know  in  a  struggling  sort 
of  fashion  that  she  was  in  bed  somewhere,  that  there  were 
cool,  soft  bandages  on  her  head  and  neck,  and  that  people 
were  slipping  quietly  to  and  fro  in  the  hush  of  the  room. 

She  felt  a  hard,  throbbing  pain  through  her  eyes,  and  a  ter- 
rible unrest  from  her  head  to  her  feet.  She  could  hear  her 
mother's  voice  and  Nurse  Lyon's,  and  surely  there  was  some 
one  crying  softly  near  her  bed. 

Presently,  as  she  lay  there  wondering,  it  all  came  back  to 
her, — the  alarm,  the  scene  in  the  singing-class,  and  her  own 
frantic  efforts  to  put  out  the  fire.  What  had  become  of  the 
rest  ?  She  tried  to  move  her  lips,  and  at  last  pronounced  the 
words, — 

"The  girls?" 

"  Mustn't  try  to  talk  now,"  answered  the  nurse.  "  I'll  tell 
you  the  girls  are  all  right. ' ' 

"No  one  was  hurt  but  you,  dear,"  spoke  her  mother's 
voice.  "  You  saved  the  others.  Try  to  be  quiet.  Bertha?" 
she  added,  as  the  poor  little  parched  lips  moved  once  more. 
"  Yes,  she  is  here." 

Then  some  one  came  and  kneeled  down  beside  the  bed, 
and  took  Dorky's  hand  in  both  her  own, — took  it  oh  so 
tenderly,  and  it  was  her  sister's  voice  that  sobbed  out, — 

"  You  little  darling,  I  never  loved  you  half  so  much  before, 
never!" 

By  and-by  when  Dorky  was  stronger  and  could  bear  it, 
they  told  her  how  the  love-tokens  conic  pouring  in  from  all 
sides;  how  Kate  had  brought  her  "most-beloved  white 
hyacinth,"  and  Madge  a  basket  of  violets  and  moss,  and  how 
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Cousin  Guy,  who  had  never  noticed  her  much  before,  had 
left  some  hot-house  strawberries,  with  the  message, — 

"Tell  Dorky  that  she  is  grand,  and  we  all  say  so,  and  that 
I'm  so  set  up  because  I'm  first  cousin  to  her,  that  mother  finds 
it  difficult  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  me." 

But  the  best  was  that  Sunday  night  ten  days  after  she  was 
hurt,  when  the  door-bell  rang,  and  Nurse  Lyon  was  called 
down  to  see  the  singing  class,  nineteen  of  them  in  the  parlor. 

"We  come  to  ask  you,"  said  Kate  Clark,  "if  we  might  go 
up  and  sing  to  Dorky  a  little.  We  wouldn't  go  in,  you  knotf, 
only  stand  out  in  the  corridor  by  the  door." 

"Do  say  yes,  please,"  chimed  in  Madge  Alden.  "My 
mother  says  she  dosen't  believe  it  will  hurt  her  if  we  don't 
speak  to  her,  and  just  sing  'Jerusalem  the  Golden.'  ' 

"  Yes,  and  'Abide  with  Me.'  Dorky  always  liked  that," 
added  Kate. 

The  nurse  said  yes,  and  they  all  went  up  stairs,  and  stood 
before  the  great  window  looking  out  over  the  blue  of  the  lake 
and  the  rose-purple  of  the  sunset  hills  ;  and  Dorky  heard  the 
sweet  young  voices  she  knew  so  well,  singing  in  the  dear  old 
tunes  she  loved. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Kate,  after  a  little.  "Now  the 
'Gloria;'"  and  though  a  few  voices  broke  and  dropped  in 
this,  remembering  everything,  they  went  through  to  the  end. 
Then  the  hushed  steps  were  heard  stealing  away  down  stairs. 
Only  Madge  paused  at  Dorky's  open  door,  and  said  softly, — 

"  Good-night,  sweet.     That  is  for  all  of  us." 

And  Dorky,  poor  little  burned,  blinded,  tortured  child  that 
she  was, — Dorky  turned  her  cheek  to  the  pillow,  and  thought, 
"  Oh,  why  can't  people  die  when  they  are  so  happy  ?" 

But  Dorky  did  not  die,  though  Dr.  Bowman  was  afraid  she 
was  going  to,  and  she  wasn't  blind,  though  Dr.  Williams 
believed  she  would  be.  For  one  I  shall  always  think  she  got 
well  because  she  was  so  happy,  and  because  she  knew  at  last 
that  people  really  loved  her. 

I  can't  tell  you  that  Dorky  grew  beautiful  and  charming  all 
at  once,  because  this  is  not  a  fairy  tale  ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
something  which  to  my  thinking,  is  better.     I  can  tell  you  of 
a  woman  who  is  to-day  so  gentle,  and  patient,  and  tender, 
that  her  plain  face  is  welcome  everywhere, — that  sick   and 
sorrowing  people  love  to  see  it  near  them,  and  that  dark  days 
are  brightened,  and  fair  days  made  more  fair,  by  her  coming. 
And  this  woman  was  once  little  Dorky  Lunt.     I  wonder  if  it 
may  not  be  that  she  has  learned  what  it  means  to 
■'  Make  life,  death,  and  the  great  forever, 
One  grand  sweet  song,'' 


A    LITTLE    WOMAN. 


She  stood  at  the  bar  of  justice, 

A  creature  wan  and  wild, 
In  form  too  small  for  a  woman, 

In  feature  too  old  for  a  child  ; 
For  a  look  so  worn  and  pathetic 

Was  stamped  on  her  pale  young  face, 
It  seemed  long  years  of  suffering 

Must  have  left  that  silent  trace. 

"Your  name,"  said  the  judge,  as  he  eyed  her, 

With  kindly  look,  yet  keen, 
"  Is  ? — "  "  Mary  Maguire,  if  you  please,  sir," 

And  your  age?"  "  I  am  turned  fifteen." 


"  Well,  Mary,"  and  then  from  a  paper 
He  slowly  and  gravely  read — 

"  You  are  charged  here  —  I  am  sorry  to  say- 
With  stealing  three  loaves  of  bread." 

"You  look  not  like  an  offender, 

And  I  hope,  that  you  can  show 
The  charge  to  be  false.     Now  tell  me, 

Are  you  guilty  of  this  or  no  ?" 
A  passionate  burst  of  weeping 

Was  at  first  her  sole  reply, 
But  she  dried  her  tears  in  a  moment, 

And  looked  in  the  judge's  eye. 

"  I  will  tell  you  just  how  it  was,  sir; 

My  father  and  mother  are  dead, 
And  my  little  brothers  and  sisters 

Were  hungry  and  asked  me  for  bread. 
At  first  I  earned  it  for  them, 

By  working  hard  all  day, 
But  somehow  the  times  were  hard,  sir, 

And  the  work  all  fell  away. 

"  I  could  get  no  more  employment; 

The  weather  was  bitter  cold  ; 
The  young  ones  cried  and  shivered — 

Little  Johnny's  but  four  years  old — 
So  what  was  I  to  do,  sir  ? 

I  am  guilty,  but  do  not  condemn  ? 
I  took,  oh,  was  it  stealing  ?  — 

The  bread  to  give  to  them  !" 

Every  man  in  the  court  room, 

Gray  beard  and  thoughtless  youth, 
Knew,  as  he  looked  upon  her, 

That  the  prisoner  spake  the  truth. 
Out  from  their  pockets  came  kerchiefs, 

Out  from  their  eyes  sprang  tears, 
And  out  from  old,  faded  wallets, 

Treasures  hoared  for  years. 

The  judge's  face  was  a  study, 

The  strangest  you  ever  saw, 
As  he  cleared  his  throat  and  murmured 

Something  about  the  law. 
For  one  so  learned  in  such  matters, 

So  wise  in  dealing  with  men. 
He  seemed,  on  a  simple  question, 

Sorely  puzzled  just  then. 

But  no  one  blamed  him  or  wondered, 

When  at  last  these  words  were  heard: 
"The  sentence  of  this  young  prisoner 

Is  for  the  present  deferred!" 
And  no  one  blamed  him,  or  wondered, 

When  he  went  to  her  and  smiled, 
And  tenderly  led  from  the  court  room, 

Himself,  the  "guilty"  child. 


Selected. 


Let  thy  conversation  with  men  be  sober  and  sincere :  let 
thy  devotion  to  God  be  dutiful  and  decent :  let  the  one  be 
hearty,  and  not  haughty  :  let  the  other  be  humble,  and  not 
homely :  so  live  with  men,  as  if  God  saw  thee  :  so  pray  to 
God,  as  if  man  heard  thee. 


FROM    DARKNESS   INTO    LIGHT- 


BY  E.    E. 


(Conthued  from  page  269.) 

THE  children  were  sent  out  into  the  world  to  earn  their  own 
living  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  Mary  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  securing  work  some  distance  from  home,  of  which 
she  many  times  took  advantage,  but  an  intense  longing  to  see 
the  dear  face  of  her  kind  mother  would  invariably  take 
possession  of  her,  and  she  sometimes  gave  way  to  this  desire, 
and,  braving  her  father's  angry  cursings,  returned.  However, 
she  was  not  idle  at  such  times,  for  her  mother  had  taught  her 
how  to  make  many  little  ornaments,  and  she  was  very  handy 
at  crocheting  woolen  hoods  and  jackets,  which  in  winter  always 
found  a  ready  sale. 

If  her  father  had  been  willing  she  could  easily  have  sup- 
ported herself  thus  at  home,  but  he  would  not  tolerate  fancy 
work  or  her  presence  at  home.  So  there  is  no  wonder 
that  while  very  young  she  formed  a  resolve  to  get  a  home  for 
herself  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Christian  w»s  a  good  boy  and  the  only  comfort  of  his  mother 
and  sister.  He  drifted  around,  working  first  one  place  and  then 
another,  but  always  trying  to  work  for  sober,  religious  people. 
Once  he  said  to  his  mother,  "  I  never  want  to  work  for  a 
man  who  profanes  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  it  hurts  me  so 
that  I  just  cannot  stand  it. " 

He  finally  got  steady  employment  on  a  railroad  where  he 
could  come  home  on  Sundays,  and  see  his  mother  and  sister. 

When  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1874, 
he  was  killed  in  an  accident  on  the  railroad.  The  day  previous 
Mrs.  Angle  had  felt  that  something  was  going  to  happen  to 
him,  and  told  Mary  that  she  had  seen  him  in  a  dream,  dressed 
for  the  grave  and  he  was  bruised  and  wounded. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  they  were  together  in  a  room,  and 
it  seemed  to  both  that  something  with  wings  entered  the 
house  and  fluttered  round  and  round  Mrs.  Angle's  head. 
The  sound  was  distinctly  heard  by  them,  and  Mrs.  Angle 
several  times  dodged  as  if  afraid  a  bird  would  strike  her  with 
its  wings.  Mary  crouched  to  the  floor  for  fear  of  being  struck. 
As  the  spirit  left  the  room  they  both  felt  that  their  only  stay 
and  comfort  had  departed  this  life.  In  an  hour  afterward 
they  received  the  news  of  his  death. 

He  had  lived  two  hours  after  the  accident,  and  during  that 
time  his  mind  was  filled  with  anxieties  for  the  welfare  of  his 
dear  ones.  He  said  many  times  "  Oh,  if  father  would  only  be 
a  better  man  !  But  tell  them  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  better 
times  will  come  even  if  not  till  death  " 

He  blamed  himself  for  having  gone  to  work  that  day,  for 
he  said  his  mother  had  come  in  the  night  to  him,  and  entreated 
him  not  to  do  so,  for  she  was  afraid  there  was  danger  for  him. 

The  loss  of  the  son  did  not  seem  to  soften  the  heart  of  the 
father  in  the  least,  it  rather  made  him  more  severe.  Then 
Mary  had  to  work  out  and  do  the  best  she  could,  for  at  home 
she  could  not  stay. 

I!',  drifting  around  Mary  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  street- 
car driver,  whose  good  looks  and  flattering  words  soon  won  the 
yeaniing  heart  of  the  young  girl,  and  they  met  often  in  secret 
to  tell  each  other  of  their  love. 

When  Mary  confided  in  her  mother,  she  was  counseled 
nor  to  trust  him  too  much,  for  she  was  afraid  he  was  not  quite 
as  good  a  man  as  Mary  thought.  He  had  told  her  that  he 
had  a  farm  and  was  well  off,  and  Mary  told  her  mother  of  his 
good  position,  and  -aid : 


"  You  know  it  will  be  much  better  for  me  to  get  married  to 
a  good  man  and  have  a  nice  home  of  my  own,  than  to  be  drift- 
ing around  as  I  have  always  been." 

"Yes,  Mary,"  said  her  mother,  "I  know  you  are  almost 
homeless,  and  are  leading  a  hard  life,  but  you  are  so  young, 
and  more  than  that,  something  tells  me  that  your  lover  has 
not  told  you  the  truth,  and,  Mary,  there  are  things  in  married 
life,  if  the  husband  is  not  good,  that  are  a  hundred  times  harder 
to  bear  than  what  you  now  have  to  bear." 

"Oh,  mother !  Please  don't  interfere,  for  he  has  a  home  to 
offer  me  and  he  is  so  good.  Some  folks  say  he  likes  to  drink, 
but  I  don't  believe  it,  for  I  asked  him  and  he  said  the  story 
was  untrue,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  the  least  bit  tipsy. 
And,  mother,  I  love  him  so  much,  I  don't  believe  I  can  be 
happy  without  him.  And  father,  you  know  wont  let  me  stay 
at  home,  and  would  it  not  be  better  for  me  to  be  a  good  man's 
wife  than  a  servant  in  strange  families,  to  be  knocked  around  ? 
Oh,  mother  !  how  can  you  say  no !" 

But  Mrs.  Angle  could  not  say  yes,  though  her  heart  was  so 
touched  by  the  ardent  love  of  her  beautiful  little  woman  girl,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be  severe  with  Mary.  The  consent 
of  Mr,  Angle  was  not  even  asked,  as  both  young  people  knew 
how  useless  it  would  be,  and  that  if  he  knew  anything  of  the 
matter  he  would  prevent  the  lovers  from  meeting  at  any 
cost. 

Sunday  morning,  Nov.  27th,  1876,  Angle  was  away  from 
home,  and  Mary  was  married  to  .John  Edwards  at  the  house  of 
her  parents.  During  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  Mrs.  Angle 
wept  bitterly,  for  shr  felt  that  a  heavier  shadow  was  coming 
upon  her  child  than  had  ever  surrounded  her  before. 

It  was  a  bright,  beautiful  morning  when  Squire  Fink  pro- 
nounced John  and  Mary  man  and  wife,  and  the  two  looked  all 
love  and  happiness,  as  they  passed  from  the  threshold  of 
Mary's  former  home  into  the  streets  of  the  city  of  St.  Joseph 
After  a  time  Mary  began  to  wonder  why  her  husband  kept 
wanting  her  to  wander  around  with  him  in  the  streets,  as  the 
sights  were  all  old  to  her,  and  as  the  day  wore  on  she  insisted 
on  their  taking  the  train  and  going  to  his  home.  But  John 
put  her  off,  telling  her  that  they  must  be  content  to  wait  a 
few  days,  for  there  were  tenants  who  would  have  to  be  notified 
and  have  time  given  them  to  move  out  of  his  house. 

Mary  felt  very  despondent,  but  she  struggled  bravely 
against  the  pain  at  her  heart,  and  whispered  to  herself  to  be 
brave  and  stand  a  little  hardship  for  a  few  days  and  then  they 
would  go  to  his  home  and  lead  a  peaceful,  happy  life  forever 
after ;  for  of  course  one  so  good  and  handsome  as  her  husband 
could  not  be  deceiving  her.  She  continued  to  walk  the 
streets  until  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  not  having 
dared  to  sit  down  and  rest  or  stop  long  in  one  place  as  the 
police  would  have  been  sure  to  come  and  tell  them  to  "move 
on,"  and  if  they  had  not  obeyed,  would  have  taken  them  into 
custody. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  wagon  yard,  and  cautiously  slipped 
within,  and  sat  down  on  a  wagon  tongue  in  a  fond  embrace. 
Mary  eagerly  listened  to  his  wonderful  pictures  of  a  bright 
future  in  their  happy  home  when  all  should  be  so  peaceful. 
Then  they  climbed  into  a  wagon  that  contained  a  little  straw, 
and  were  soon  asleep  clasped  in  each  others'  arms.  Such  a 
night  !  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  late  in  November 
and  Missouri  has  about  the  same  climate  as  Utah. 

They  arose  very  early  in  i>he  morning  and  forsook  their  bed 
of  straw  for  fear  some  one  would  find  them  The  second  day 
was  spent  much  the  same  as  the  first,  and  at  night  they  lay 
down  under  a  shed  for  their  rest. 
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The  third  day  Mary  began  to  think  "  This  will  never  do  ;  I 
must  try  to  find  work  and  a  place  to  stay,"  for  he  had  repeat- 
edly told  her  that  he  could  not  get  work. 

She  soon  found  a  room  that  could  be  got  furnished  for  one 
dollar  a  week,  but  they  had  not  the  money  to  begin  with. 
Mary,  however,  knew  of  one  friend  that  she  felt  sure  would 
help  them — her  mother.  To  her  mother  she  went,  and  was 
furnished  with  the  desired  money,  but  the  landlady  was 
away  from  home  and  would  not  be  back  till  the  next  day ;  so 
they  were  obliged  to  sleep  out  again.  By  this  time  her  con- 
fidence in  her  husband  began  to  fail,  but  s"he  hid  her  disap- 
pointment as  best  she  could  by  working  hard  at  crocheting 
winter  clothing  for  children,  which  she  sold  at  stores.  But 
work  brought  no  good  price  and  the  weeks  would  pass  by 
almost  before  she  knew  it,  and  there  was  always  a  rent  due  to 
begin  the  week  with.  She  had  fuel  and  food  to  furnish,  and 
although  she  worked  early  and  late  she  could  not  get  the  real 
necessaries  of  life.  She  often  met  some  of  her  former  friends 
who  would  seem  very  pleased,  and  congratulate  her  on  her 
marriage  ;  but  such  meetings  invariably  increased  her  misery, 
lor  she  thought  "  If  they  only  knew." 
{To  be  Continued.) 


A   LITTLE  GIRLS   SERMON. 


BY  S. 


MOST  of  my  young  readers  know  that  it  has  been  the  gen- 
eral idea  —  and  indeed  still  is  almost  throughout  the  world 
—  that  only  educated  and  talented  men  can  "preach,"  at  least 
with  any  very  good  results  And  it  it  very  true  that  the  more 
knowledge  of  the  right  kind  a  man  possesses  and  the  better 
disciplined  his  mind  is,  the  better  he  can  ''preach"  and  the 
more  good  he  can  do —  provided  he  is  under  the  influence  and 
direction  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  But  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive "sermons"  I  ever  listened  to,  and  one  of  the  short- 
est also,  was  quite  unconsciously  and  unintentionally  delivered 
by  my  little  daughter  when  she  was  only  about  five  years  old. 
I  shall  never  forget  it  to  my  dying  day. 

One  Sunday,  several  years  ago,  she  and  an  elder  sister  were 
sitting  by  me  on  the  lounge  talking  about  God  and  why  we 
should  love  Him.  The  little  one — whom  we  will  call  A,  did  not 
have  very  clear  ideas  about  the  Lord  nor  why  she  should  love 
Him,  and  I  think  you  know  a  great  many  people  who,  though 
much  older,  are  no  wiser  on  this  subject  than  she  was.  But 
her  elder  sister,  who  is  of  a  more  religious  nature,  remon- 
strated with  her  and  told  her  that  "God  is  so  good,  you  ought 
to  love  Him." 

"Oh,"  said  A,  reaching  out  her  little  hand  and  placing  it 
on  my  knee,  "Pa's  good  enough  for  me." 

I  cannot  tell  you  the  effect  it  had  upon  me  nor  a  tithe  of  the 
thoughts  that  filled  my  mind  then  and  have  been  working  ever 
since.  The  solemnity  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  par- 
ents almost  overpowered  me.  Unless  the  child's  conclusion  is 
rudely  dispelled  and  her  confidence  grievously  destroyed  by 
the  father's  glaring  defects  she  looks  up  to  him  as  God's  rep- 
resentative, as  her  ideal  of  all  that  is  good,  and  manly,  and 
divine.  Is  not  the  child  right?  Does  not  her  imagination 
paint  that  which  God  intended  should  be  a  reality?  Ought 
not  —  nay,  must  not  every  father  cultivate  and  exhibit  in  his 
own  character  and  life  the  virtues  which  his  child  ascribes  to 
him,  and  which  are  inseparable  from  a  noble  Christian  man- 


hood, if  he  expects  to  retain  the  love  of  his  children  without 
which  he  can  never  enter  into  the  exaltation  and  joys  which 
pertain  to  fatherhood  in  the  eternal  worlds  ? 

The  words  of  little  children  often  exf  rt  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence. They  sometimes  soften  the  hardest  heart  when  it  is 
steeled  against  all  other  efforts.  Perhaps  you  have  read  of 
the  little  babe  that  lifted  up  its  tiny  arms  and  smiling  face  to 
the  savage  Russian  soldiers  who  had  entered  its  mother's  home 
to  pillage  and  ravage,  but  who  were  so  softened  by  its  innocent 
confidence  that  they  protected  instead  of  destroyed. 

Not  long  ago  the  warden  of  one  of  the  eastern  penitentia- 
ries, where  the  very  worst  and  most  hardened  criminals  were 
confined,  tried  every  method  he  could  think  of  to  improve 
their  moral  condition.  But  every  effort  was  met  with  the 
most  ungrateful  and  unconquerable  opposition  in  spite  of  en- 
treaties, threats  and  punishment.  They  would  insult  and  de- 
ride their  teachers,  even  ladies  who  consented  to  try  their 
influence  were  discouraged.  At  last  the  almost  desperate 
manager,  in  spite  of  the  fears  and  remonstrances  of  others, 
took  his  own  little  daughter — an  artless,  winsome  little  child 
—  and  placed  her  before  this  class  of  apparently  hard-hearted 
and  wicked  men.  The  effect  was  magical.  Every  one  of 
them  became  almost  as  tractable  as  the  lovely  little  one  her- 
self, and  the  superintendent  had  no  more  trouble  with  them. 
A  visitor  one  day  asked  the  father  if  he  was  not  afraid. 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  "1  am  sometimes.  For  if  one  of  those 
men  were  to  offer  the  slightest  rudeness  to  that  child  the  rest 
would  tear  him  to  pieces  before  I  should  have  time  to  inter- 
fere." The  Bible  speaks  of  a  time  when  even  the  wild  beasts 
shall  be  so  tamed  that  a  little  "child  shall  lead  them."  But 
I  think  this  case  was  more  wonderful  than  that  will  be,  for 
"  wild"  men  are  more  difficult  to  tame  than  wild  beasts. 

So  you  see  little  children  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  often 
more  than  grown  up  people  can.  Frequently  by  their  simple 
presence  they  pre-ich  louder  and  more  effective  sermons  than 
many  very  learned  men. 


PRAYER. 


I  prayed  for  riches  and  achieved  success. 

All  that  I  touched  turned  into  gold.     Alas ! 
My  cares  were  greater  and  my  peace  was  less 

When  that  wish  came  ro  pass. 

I  prayed  for  glory ;  and  I  heard  my  name 
Sung  by  sweet  children  and  by  hoary  men  ; 

But  ah  !  the  hurts,  the  hurts  that  come  with  fame  ! 
I  was  not  happy  then. 

I  prayed  for  love,  and  had  my  soid's  desire ; 

Through  quivering  heart  and  body  and  through  brain 
There  swept  the  flame  of  its  devouring  fire — 

And  there  the  scars  remain. 

I  prayed  for  a  contented  mind.     At  length 
Great  light  upon  my  darkened  spirit  burst ; 

Great  peace  fell  on  me  also,  and  great  strength. 
Oh  !  had  that  prayer  been  first! 


All  deception  in  the  course  of  life  is,  indeed,  nothing  else 
but  a  lie  reduced  to  practice,  and  falsehood  passing  from  words 
into  things. 


FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


HOW    LITTLE    JIM    WAS    REWARDED. 


BY    ZINA    A.    CROCHERON. 


"  Little  Jim,"  as  he  was  called  by  everyone  who 
knew  him,  was  as  good  a  little  boy,  as  could  be 
found  anywhere.  He  was  always  "ready"  to  help 
every  one  needing  assistance.  Of  course  he  could 
not  help  one  in  a  great  measure,  as  he  was  only 
nine  years  old,  but  it  was  his  cheerful  way  of 
offering.  It  was  often  said  to  those  who  were 
surly,  "  If  you  would  offer  to  help,  in  the  manner 
that  little  Jim  does,  your  assistance  would  be 
appreciated  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  with  your 
present  disagreeable  way."  These  were  the  words 
of  Mrs.  Goodwin,  the  other  morning  to  her  little 
son  Eddie,  when  he  was  asked  to  bring  in  some 
chips.  You  see  it  was  not  very  much  that  was 
wanted  of  him,  but  he  was  so  disagreeable,  and  so 
long  getting  started,  that  his  mother  was  almost 
vexed.  Mrs.  Goodwin  stepped  over  to  the  house 
where  little  Jim  lived.  She  found  him  filling  a 
basket  with  chips,  and  tried  to  get  him  to  stop,  and 
go  into  the  house  with  her,  at  once,  as  she  had 
something  nice  to  give  him  ;  but  he  gently  replied, 

"  I  will  as  soon  as  I  fill  the  basket," 

"But  why  not  go  in  right  now?"  asked  she,  "If 
you  do  not  come  in  at  once,  I  will  keep  the  nice 
present."  She  said  this  to  tempt  him,  but  without 
any  effect. 

"My  mamma,  told  me  to  fill  the  basket,  and  I 
will  not  come  in,  until  it  is  heaping  full.  If  I 
come  in  before  my  basket  is  full,  I  will  be  dis- 
obeying my  mamma."  The  lady  felt  that  he 
meant  what  he  said,  and  waited  outside  until  the 
basket  was  filled  to  its  utmost,  and  then  they  went 
into  the  house.  She  took  from  a  satchel  a  little 
box  and  said,  "'  I  bought  this  little  gift  for  my 
Eddie,  providing,  that  when  I  asked  him  to  do 
something,  he  did  it  in  a  cheerful  manner;  but 
when  I  asked  a  small  favor  of  him  this  afternoon, 
he  was  very  disagreeable,  and  said  that  he  did  not 
care  to  do  it.  I  then  told  him  what  he  had 
missed,  by  not  minding  what  his  mamma  told 
him  to  do. 

"  I  thought  I  would  come  over  here  and  see  if 
little  Jim,  who  is  younger  than  Eddie,  would  act 
the  same.  But  I  see  that  he  is  a  good  little  boy, 
for  when  I  urged  him  to  leave  his  chips,  and  come 


in  with  me,  he  would  not  be  tempted.  So  here  is 
the  gift  for  you."  The  good  child  took  the  box, 
and  after  returning  thanks  opened  it  and  found 
a  nice  top  and  some  beautiful  marbles.  Little  Jim 
was  very  pleased  to  receive  them,  but  was  happier 
for  having  obeyed  his  mamma. 

Not  only  was  he  good  and  kind  to  his  parents, 
but  to  every  one,  and  especially  to  the  aged.  One 
day  in  the  month  of  May,  the  children  of  a  school 
had  been  gathering  wild  flowers,  and  were  return- 
ing. They  were  met  by  an  old  lady.  She  had  no 
flowers,  and  looked  very  tired.  The  crowd  of 
merry  children  passed  her  one  by  one,  till  all 
were  gone,  and  not  one  of  them  had  offered  her  a 
single  flower.  They  were  in  front  of  Little  Jim's 
gate  when  they  met  the  old  lady.  Little  Jim  had 
been  quietly  watching  them  to  see  if  they  would 
offer  her  some  of  their  flowers,  but  none  had  done 
so.  The  old  lady  stood  up  against  the  fence  to 
rest  herself  a  few  minutes.  In  the  meantime 
Little  Jim  had  picked  a  handful  of  the  choicest 
flowers  that  grew  in  the  garden,  and  coming  up  to 
her  he  said,  "  Would  you  like  a  few  flowers?"  at 
the  same  time  offering  them  to  her.  They  were 
taken  by  the  old  lady  with  a  look  that  spoke 
gratitude  and  thanks.  Said  she  to  little  Jim,  "I 
am  very  fond  of  flowers,  but  I  have  no  flower 
garden,  as  I  am  too  old  to  tend  one,  and  I  cannot 
go  as  the  children  can,  and  gather  wild  flowers  all 
over  the  hills,  and  no  one  ever  brings  me  a  bunch. 

"  You  are  a  very  kind  and  good  child,"  said  the 
old  lady,  "  And  you  will  be  rewarded  some  day, 
for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  to  me,"  so  saying, 
she  passed  on.  This  act  of  kindness  although 
small,  was  quietly  enjoyed  by  a  rich  gentleman 
who  had  just  happened  that  way.  He  thought  of 
his  own  children  who  were  in  the  crowd,  and 
wondered  at  them.  The  gentleman  came  from 
where  he  had  been  watching  what  was  going  on, 
toward  little  Jim;  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  handed  the  little  fellow  a  bright  silver 
dollar,  and  a  beautiful  pearl-handled  pocket-knife. 
Said  the  gentleman,  "  I  have  been  quietly  watching 
the  crowd  of  children  pass,  and  saw  how  selfish 
they  were  of  their  flowers,  not  to  offer  the  old  lady 
a  single  one.  Accept  this  little  reward  for  being 
so  kind  to  the  old  lady  in  giving  her  the  flowers 
which  you  did  so  politely." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  little  fellow  felt 
rewarded  every  time  that  he  thought  of  the  kind 
deed.  Although  it  was  a  sniall  act  of  kindness  it 
filled  the  old  lady  with  pleasure.  Little  Jim 
made  up  his  mind  to  give  her  a  bunch  of  flowers 
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whenever  he  saw  her  passing.  As  this  small  act  of 
kindness  was  appreciated,  so  will  all  such  be, 
whenever  we  perform  them. 


QUESTIONS   ON  CHURCH   HISTORY. 


1.  What  did  Elder  John  Taylor  do  as  the  mob 
was  shooting  into  the  room?  2.  With  what  in- 
tention did  he  go  to  the  window?  3.  Where  was 
he  first  struck  by  a  bullet?  4.  How  was  he  pre- 
vented from  falling  through  the  window  to  the 
ground?  5.  How  many  more  bullets  pierced  his 
body?  6.  Where  did  they  strike  him?  7.  Where 
did  he  seek  refuge  ?  8.  When  Joseph  saw  that 
there  was  no  further  safety  in  the  room,  what  did 
he  do?  9.  With  what  result?  10.  As  he  fell 
outward  what  did  he  exclaim?  11.  In  what  posi- 
tion did  he  fall  to  the  ground  ? 


ANSWERS    TO     QUESTIONS    ON    CHURCH 
HISTORY  PUBLISHED  IN  NO  16. 


1.  Fkom  what  work  did  Hyrum  read  some 
extracts?     A.     Josephus. 

2.  At  what  time  in  the  afternoon  was  the 
guard  changed?     A.     Four  o'clock. 

3.  How  many  men  were  stationed  at  the  jail? 
A.     Only  eight. 

4.  Where  was  the  main  body  of  the  Carthage 
Greys?  A.  In  camp  upon  the  public  square 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

5.  What  word  did  the  guards  send  into  the 
jail?     A.     That  they  wanted  some  wine. 

6.  How  was  their  wish  received?  A.  Joseph 
gave  Dr.  Richards  two  dollar's  to  give  to  them ; 
they  said  one  was  enough,  and  would  take  no 
more. 

•  7.  Who  tasted  the  beverage  that  was  brought 
in  by  the  guard?  A.  Joseph,  Brother  Taylor 
and  Dr.  Richards. 

8.  As  the  guard  turned  to  leave  the  room  what 
was  heard?  A.  A  little  rustling  at  the  outer 
door  of  the  jail,  and  the  cry  of  "surrender." 

9.  What  followed?  A.  The  discharge  of 
four  or  five  fire-arms. 

10.  By  whom  was  this  done?     A.     The  guard. 

11.  What  did  Dr.  Richards  see  through  the 
window?  A.  About  one  hundred  armed  men 
around  the  door. 


We  have  received  additional  answers  to  Questions 
on  Church  History  published  in  No.  15  from 
Avilda  L.  Page. 

The  names  of  those  who  answered  the  Questions 
on  Church  History  published  in  No.  16  are  as 
follows:  Avilda  L.  Page,  Ella  Jarvis, Susie  Milne, 
Annie  Sylvia  Sessions,  Lottie  Fox,  Mary  E.  Porter 
and  Henry  H.  Blood. 


EVERY   INCH    A    MAN. 


She  sat  on  the  porch  in  the  sunshine 

As  I  went  down  the  street, 
A  woman  whose  hair  was  silver, 

But  whose  face  was  a  blossom  sweet, 
Making  me  think  of  a  garden, 

When,  in  spite  of  the  frost  and  snow 
Of  bleak  November  weather, 

Late  fragrant  lillies  blow. 

I  heard  a  footstep  behind  me, 

And  the  sound  of  a  merry  laugh; 
And  I  knew  the  heart  it  came  from 

Would  be  like  a  comforting  staff 
In  the  time  and  the  hour  of  trouble, 

Hopeful  and  brave  and  strong — 
One  of  the  hearts  to  lean  on, 

When  we  think  all  things  go  wrong. 

I  turned  at  the  click  of  the  gate-latch, 

And  met  his  manly  look — 
A  face  like  his  gives  me  pleasure, 

Like  the  page  of  a  pleasant  book — 
It  told  of  a  steadfast  purpose, 

Of  a  brave  and  daring  will; 
A  face  with  a  promise  in  it, 

That  God  grant  the  years  fulfill! 

He  went  up  the  pathway  singing: 

I  saw  the  woman's  eyes 
Grow  bright  with  a  wordless  welcome, 

As  sunshine  warms  the  skies: 
"Back  again,  sweetheart  mother," 

He  cried,  and  bent  to  kiss 
The  loving  face  that  was  lifted 

For  what  some  mothers  miss. 

That  boy  will  do  to  depend  on ; 

I  hold  that  this  is  true — 
For  lads  in  love  with  their  mothers 

Our  bravest  heroes  grew; 
Earth's  grandest  hearts  have  been  loving  hearts 

Since  time  and  earth  began; 
And  the  boy  who  kisses  his  mother 

Is  every  inch  a  man ! 
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EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 
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^/^^p^T  is  amazing    the  power   which  Satan  has  in 
jn^r'^jfr  •  if    deceiving  the  people  concerning  the  work  of 
(3&j  jL*  '     God.     No  one  who  has  not  had  experience  in 
SI     his  wiles  and  the  cunning  with  which  he  con- 


Q  ■S-^j^r>      ducts  his  operations,  could  conceive  of  the  suc- 


cess  with  which  his  attacks  are  followed,  if  they  did 
not  witufss  theiu.  The  history  of  the  Church  of 
q?y  Christ  in  our  age  makes  this  very  plain.  We  have 
T  suffered  from  the  beginning  from  falsehoods  and  mis- 
representation Whatever  success  Satan  has  had 
against  the  work  of  God  has  been  due  to  these  causes.  Even 
in  Salt  Lake  City  there  are  probably  not  twenty  persons  to  be 
found  not  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  have 
a  correct  idea  of  the  true  character  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
or  of  the  doctrines  in  which  they  believe.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary ideas  prevail  upon  these  points.  And  yet  they  live 
here,  breathe  the  same  air,  are  brought  in  daily  contact  with 
the  people,  and  have  unlimited  opportunities  of  hearing  the 
principles  taught. 

It  is  not  only  the  cunning  of  Satan  which  accomplishes  this, 
but  there  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  these  people  to  be- 
lieve falsehood  and  to  entertain  slanderous  stories  which  are 
told  concerning  the  Saints.  If  this  is  the  case  here  —  and 
no  one  can  doubt  it  who  knows  anything  about  the  subject  — 
can  it  be  wondered  that  people  abroad  entertain  all  manner  of 
delusions  concerning  us  and  our  faith  ?  People  who  have 
never  visited  here  entertain  ideas  respecting  Utah  and  the 
Latter-day  Saints  that  are  so  preposterous  that  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  any  intelligent  person  could  believe  in 
them. 

Satan  depends  upon  falsehood  to  accomplish  his  ends.  He 
blackens  those  whom  he  wishes  to  make  his  victims,  and  then 
raises  a  hue  and  cry  against  them,  and  their  enemies  think 
they  are  justified  in  killing  or  otherwise  persecuting  them.  It 
might  be  imagined  that  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  exposure  of 
the  falsity  of  the  accusations  made  against  the  Latter-day 
Saints  would  have  the  effect  to  make  people  careful  concern- 
ing believing  stories  that  are  circulated  to  our  disadvantage  ; 
but  experience  has  proved  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  most  abominable  lies  were  told  in  the  beginning  about 
the  Prophet  Joseph  and  his  methods  and  the  principles  which 
he  taught.  These  have  been  exposed  tiruo  and  time  again. 
Still,  occasionally  they  appear  in  articles  written  against  us. 
After  these  were  exposed  and  became  stale  in  the  vicinity 
where  they  were  used,  other  falsehoods  were  manufactured. 
And  this  process  has  gone  on  from  that  day  until  the  present, 
every  year  bringing  forth  a  new  batch  of  lies,  until  the  whole 
earth  is  filled  with  false  reports  respecting  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  in  some  places  we  arc  looked  upon  as  little  less 
than  monsters. 

This  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  an  age  which  boasts  of  its 
intelligence  as  ours  dues,  with  all  the  facilities  for  the  spread 
cif  knowledge  and  correct  information,  that  Satan  should  have 


such  power  to  blind  the  eyes  and  harden  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men.  But  he  has  converted  these  agencies,  which, 
in  and  of  themselves  are  so  beneficial,  to  his  own  use.  He 
controls  the  press  of  the  world.  The  telegraph  lines  he  also 
handles.  All  the  means  of  rapid  communication  are  at  his 
command,  and  he  uses  them  to  the  fullest  extent.  The 
Associated  Press  can  send  any  number  of  lies  over  the  wires, 
and  they  receive  ready  entrance  into  the  columns  of  the  daily 
newspapers  and  are  generally  believed  by  the  people  who  read 
them.  We  are  almost  helples-  to  prevent  this.  We  may 
protest ;  but  our  protestations  are  not  listened  to.  We  may 
send  telegrams  denying  these  things  when  they  come  to  our 
knowledge ;  but  they  have  gone  forth  and  performed  their 
work  of  evil  before  our  denials  are  heard,  even  if  they  are 
noticed  when  they  do  reach. 

The  odds  that  we  have  to. contend  with  are  enormous,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  connected  with  this  work 
that  it  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  foothold  under  such  dis- 
advantages. No  power  but  that  of  God  could  have  sustained 
and  delivered  us  in  the  midst  of  such  an  incessant  warfare. 
To  look  as  natural  man  at  the  array  of  forces  with  which  we 
have  to  contend,  it  would  seem  as  though  it  were  impossible 
for  us  to  make  the  least  headway  or  save  ourselves  from  being 
overwhelmed  with  utter  destruction.  Babylon,  with  all  its 
wealth,  its  power,  its  numbers,  its  wonderful  facilities,  is 
arrayed  against  us,  is  our  deadly  foe,  and  is  determined  to 
crush  us.     Satan  controls  Babylon. 

In  the  vision  of  Nephi,  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
he  gives  us  a  most  beautiful  aud  correct  description  of  the 
condition  of  mankind  in  our  day.  He  said  that  there  would 
be  but  two  churches,  the  Church  of  the  Lamb  and  the  Church 
of  Satan,  or  Babylon.  Had  he  been  here  on  the  spot  and 
seen  with  his  natural  eyes  that  which  he  saw  in  vision,  he 
could  not  have  described  with  greater  accuracy  or  precision  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs.  There  are  churches  without  num- 
ber, called  by  various  names;  but  every  oue  of  these  is  arrayed 
against  the  Church  of  the  Lamb.  They  form  a  part  of  Baby- 
lon ;  they  have  an  identity  of  purpose  and,  to  some  extent,  of 
interest,  and  readily  join  together  in  a  crusade  against  the 
Church  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  This  is  the  great  and  mighty 
power  which  those  who  saw  it  in  vision  called  Babylon .  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  we  are  persecuted  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
have  much  to  contend  with,  and  that  at  times  it  seems  as 
though  we  would  be  overwhelmed?  It  certainly  is  not,  in 
view  of  this  great  fact  that  the  few  who  are  called  Latter-day 
Saints  constitute  the  Church  of  the  Lamb,  while  the  great 
bulk  of  Christendom  is  numbered  in  Babylon.  And  yet  the 
predictions  are  plain  and  positive  and  can  be  relied  upon,  that 
Babylon  will  fall,  and  that  the  Church  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
will  stand  and  triumph  and  hold  dominion  in  the  earth  when 
Babylon  is  reduced  to  ruin  and  is  utterly  destroyed  from  the 
face  of  our  globe. 

The  same  remarkable  providence  which  has  watched  over 
the  Church  of  God  from  the  day  it  was  founded  on  the  earth 
until  the  present  time  is  still  watching  over  it.  It  has  had 
wonderful  deliverances.  It  has  survived  dreadful  storms.  It 
has  emerged  from  fierce  tornados.  And  it  will  continue  to 
grow  and  increase  and  overcome  obstacles,  despite  all  the 
power  that  may  be  arrayed  against  it.  The  reason  is  plain  : 
God  has  so  spoken.  His  promise  has  gone  forth.  He  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  Church.  He  will  defend  it.  He 
will  uphold  and  deliver  it,  and  make  it  triumphant  in  the 
earth.  This  furnishes  the  great  consolation  upon  which  the 
Saints  can  rely. 
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THE    CLIFF    DWELLERS. 


IN  the  southern  part  of  this  territory,  as  well  as  in  various 
parts  of  Arizona,  are  to  be  found  the  homes  of  the  ancient 
cliff  dwellers,  a  representation  of  which  is  herewith  presented. 
These  places  of  abode  are  either  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  or 
are  the  walled-up  niches  of  the  natural  formation,  and  are 
accessible  only  by  very 
careful  climbing  up  the 
almost  perpendicular 
walls  or  by  descending 
from  above  by  a  very 
narrow  ledge  on  hands 
and  knees.  We  see 
in  the  illustration  two 
individuals  in  the  act 
of  making  the  ascent. 
One  misstep  in  the  at- 
tempt to  reach  these 
caves  by  either  method 
would  doubtless  result 
in  death  to  the  adven- 
turer. 

For  many  miles  in 
the  cliffs  along  either 
side  of  the  San  Juan 
River  and  also  in  some 
places  on  the  Colorado 
River  may  be  found 
these  peculiar  struc- 
tures, some  of  which 
are  two  stories  high. 
Numerous  rude  in- 
scriptions are  also  to 
be  seen  on  the  sides  of 
neighboring      cliffs. 

One  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  cliff 
buildings  is  eight  hun- 
dred feet  high.  Its 
masonry  is  excellent. 
The  stone  blocks  form- 
ing the  outside  walls 
are  of  equal  size  and 
are  made  perfectly 
smooth  on  the  inside 
so  as  tJ  require  no 
plaster.  Each  room 
is  about  five  by  fifteen 
feet  with  a  heighth  of 
seven  feet.  The  only 
entrance  to  each  apart- 
ment is  about  twenty 
by  thirty  inches  in 
size. 

Concerning  the  erec- 
tion of  these  peculiar  dwellings  we  have  no  authentic  informa- 
tion, though  the  Moquis  Indians,  who  are  now  confined  to 
Arizona,  claim  to  have  once  possessed  and  inhabited  a  vast 
area  of  country  including  southern  Utah,  and  to  have  con- 
structed a  large  number  of  these  impregnable  localities.  They 
lived  there  for  generations,  so  their  traditions  affirm,  and  cul- 
tivated the  land,  built  good  substantial  houses  and  reared 
flocks  and  herds. 


About  one  thousand  years  ago  they  were  visited  by 
savage  strangers  from  the  north  whom  they  treated  hospitably. 
Soon  their  visits  became  more  frequent  and  annoying. 
The  strangers  commenced  to  forage  on  them  and  finally 
to  massacre  them  and  destroy  and  rob  their  farms.  To 
save  their  lives  the  Moquis  built  houses  high  in  the  cliffs, 
where  they  could  store  food  and  hide  away  until  the   raiders 

left.  At  length  the 
savages  failed  to 
leave,  but  took  up 
their  abode  in  the 
land.  From  this  time 
the  suffering  of  the 
Moquis  was  terrible. 
Starving  in  their  niches 
in  the  high  cliffs  they 
could  only  steal  away 
during  the  night  and 
wander  across  the 
cheerless-uplands.  At 
length  they  determin- 
ed to  defend  them- 
selves and  drive  their 
enemies  away  or  per- 
ish. The  fight  lasted 
for  weeks.  The  sav- 
ages were  driven  back, 
but  would  return  again 
with  reinforcements 
and  renew  the  fight. 
In  the  meantime  the 
Moquis  removed  their 
women  and  children 
far  to  the  south — and 
having  again  beaten 
back  their  enemies — 
they  followed  them 
and  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  almost 
inaccessible  rocks 
where  they  still  reside. 
The  engravings  on 
the  cliffs  present  a 
very  time-worn  ap- 
pearance. The  most 
elaborately  engraved 
figures  are  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground. 
These  display  pro- 
longed and  continued 
labor,  and  must  have 
been  executed  by  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  persons 
than  the  Indians  who 
now  inhabit  these  val- 
leys and  mountains. 
Ages  seem  to  have  passed  since  they  were  done.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  compact  nature  of  the  blue  granite 
and  the  depth  of  the  engravings,  years  must  have  been  spent 
in  their  execution. 

The  numerous  hieroglyphics  found  on  the  rocks  and  the 
curious  and  durable  structures  which  exist  in  the  south,  prove 
the  existence  in  this  region  at  some  past  time,  of  an  intelligent 
and  industrious  people. 
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BAIL   FOR    THE    PROPHET. 


AN    INCIDENT    RELATED   TO   THE  WRITER   HEREOF  BY   ELDER 
ANSON    CALL. 


IN  the  summer  of  IS3T  after  Brother  Parley  had  established 
the  church  in  Canada  the  Prophet  Joseph  concluded  to  visit 
the  branches  there  He  left  Kirtland  one  day  in  July  or 
August,  but  before  proceeding  far  was  arrested  and  tried  at 
Painesville.  An  acquittal  was  the  result,  and  he  resumed 
his  journey.  I  lived  at  Madison,  twenty  miles  east  of  Kirt- 
land, but  was  building  me  a  house  in  the  latter  city.  I  re- 
turned to  my  home  in  Madison  every  Saturday.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  the  Prophet's  departure  for  Canada  I  was  returning 
home  as  usual.  I  knew  that  Joseph  had  started  on  this 
journey  accompanied  by  Sidney  Rigdon  and  Albert  P.  Rock- 
wood,  the  latter  of  whom  was  returning  to  Massachusetts. 
On  this  particular  day  when  I  reached  Painesville,  which 
was  eight  miles  east  of  Kirtland,  I  saw  the  teams  of  Joseph's 
companions  in  front  of  Bissell's  law  office.  Bissell  was 
Joseph's  attorney  at  this  time.  I  learned  from  Father  Cahoon 
that  the  Prophet  had  been  arrested  on  some  trumped  up 
charge,  his  bonds  had  been  fixed  at  $700,00  and  that  no  one 
that  lived  at  Kirtland  would  be  taken  as  security.  At  this 
time  I  was  not  well  acquainted  with  him  personally.  I  knew 
Joseph  to  speak  to  him,  but  was  not  intimate  with  him.  I  went 
into  Bissell's  office  and  saw  the  Prophet  sitting  there.  I  asked 
for  the  sheriff,  whose  name  was  Kimball,  and  who  was  a  neigh- 
bor to  me  in  Madison.  He  soon  appeared  and  when  I  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter  he  said  :  "  Nothing,  only  we  have  got 
your  Prophet  here  under  arrest. ''  I  said:  "What  is  that 
for,  Mr.  Kimball?''  and  he  replied  :  "  Because  he  is  going  to 
run  away,  and  we  don't  want  him  to  leave  Kirtland,  and  he 
shan't  leave." 

Kimball  said  that  bail  might  be  given  since  the  sum  of  the 
bond  had  been  fixed  at  $700.00,  and  that  no  one  that  lived  in 
Kirtland  would  be  accepted,  and  that  therefore  Joseph  would 
of  necessity  remain  in  custody.  I  asked:  "  Am  I  good  for 
the  amount  of  the  bond?"  and  he  answered:  "  Yes,  but  I 
don't  want  you  to  go  security,  for  I  don't  like  to  see  you  lose 
your  money. "  My  reply  was  :  "Never  mind  that.  If  I  am 
good  enough  I  am  going  on  the  bond."  Kimball  exclaimed 
in  astonishment  :  "  Surely  you  don't  mean  in  earnest  that  you 
will  sign  that  bond?"  and  again  I  answered:  "I  really  do 
mean  it  if  the  Prophet  will  permit  me,  and  you  will  accept 
me."  Sheriff  Kimball  then  used  every  effort  to  dissuade  me 
from  my  project,  saying  that  he  had  always  liked  me,  that  I 
had  worked  bard  fur  my  money  and  that  in  those  hard  times 
~7"  '  Mil  (,uL.ht  not  to  be  lightly  thrown  away.  He  asserted 
again  and  again  that  I  would  lose  every  dollar  of  the  bond 
>himld  1  sil'ii  it,  as  he  declared  positively  that  Joseph  would 
never  return  after  once  escaping.  This  conclusion  I  coolly  but 
emphatically  denied  and  reiterated  my  determination. 

When  I  demanded  that  In-  accept  me  as  bail  he  inquired  if 
my  farm  ;it  Madison  were  mortgaged  or  if  I  had  incurred  any 
debts  or  other  obligations  for  which  my  property  would  be 
liable.  'I'"  both  of  these  questions  I  answered  "No,"  and  said 
that  I  was  willing  to  swear  to  my  assertion.  Seeing  that  1  was 
tied,  we  went  to  Magistrate  Kingsbury  and  1  tendered 
myself  as  security  for  Joseph's  appearance  at  the  next  term 
of  court    which  would  be  held   sonic  few  weeks  later.      Squire 

Kingshurj    nrasalsoan  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  he  sought 

to  argue  me  out  of  my  intention,  but  of  course  my  resolution 
was  fixed  and  I  paid  no  heed  to  their  remarks. 


The  bond  was  made  out,  I  executed  it  and  took  the  oath 
and  then  returned  to  Bissell's  office.  I  went  to  the  Prophet 
and  told  him  what  I  had  done.  He  replied  :  "I  am  very 
glad."  They  resumed  their  journey  immediately,  going  to 
Fairport,  three  miles  north  of  Painesville,  where  they  were  to 
take  shipping  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  My  way  was  to 
the  eastward,  twelve  miles  from  Painesville.  The  party  of  the 
Prophet  reached  Fairport  in  safety,  and  got  comfortably 
located  on  the  boat.  It  only  wanted  ten  minutes  of  the  start- 
ing time  and  the  commotion  incident  upon  the  departure  had 
already  began  when  Sheriff  Kimball  again  appeared,  laid  his 
hand  upon  Joseph's  shoulder,  and  said:  "You  are  my 
prisoner !"  Joseph  was  again  taken  back  to  Painesville  tried,  t 
and  again  acquitted.  But  this  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case  in  which  I  had  become  his  bondsman. 

A  little  time  after  this  just  before  day  break  one  morning 
Joseph  and  Sidney  left  Kirtland  in  a  closed  carriage.  They 
traveled  twenty-five  miles  to  Cleveland  on  the  shore  of  a  lake 
and  sailed  immediately  for  Canada.  They  landed  there,  and 
Joseph  soon  met  John  Taylor,  who  had  recently  been  baptized 
by  Brother  Parley.  He  traveled  around  among  the  branches 
for  about  a  month,  ministering  counsel  and  comfort  to  the 
Saints.  He  had  a  horse  and  wagon  furnished  by  the  brethren. 
In  the  meantime  his  absence  from  Kirtland  had  been  dis- 
covered and  Sheriff  Kimball  used  frequently  to  endeavor  to 
tantalize  me  by  saying,  "  Ah  !.>  our  $700.00  is  gone.  I  told 
you  how  it  would  be.  You  will  never  see  your  Prophet  again. ' ' 
Of  course  I  had  not  the  slightest  fear  and  told  him  so.  I 
said,  "Before  the  time  of  trial  Joseph  will  be  here."  But 
the  month  had  elapsed,  and  we  were  now  entering  the  last 
week  before  the  date  fixed.  Kimball  grew  even  more  positive 
in  his  attempt  at  ridicule.  He  remarked,  "  I  told  you  so,  you 
will  lose  your  money,  and  though  I  am  sorry  for  you,  it  serves 
you  right."  While  this  was  happening  Joseph  had  crossed 
over  from  Canada  with  Sidney  and  reached  the  city  of  Buffalo 
in  New  York.  From  here  they  traveled  with  his  horse  and 
wagon  westward  on  their  journey  to  Kirtland.  They  reached 
Painesville  without  any  molestation.  But  at  this  place  while 
they  were  getting  supper  at  Bissell's  a  short  time  before  dark, 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  mob.  Bissell  discovered  them 
and  came  in  considerable  excitement  to  Joseph.  He  knew 
that  the  mob  thirsted  for  Joseph's  blood  and  that  he  himself 
might  also  become  a  sufferer.  But  he  insisted  upon  them 
finishing  their  supper,  and  this  they  calmly  did,  while  the 
mob  surrounded  the  house  and  were  growing  more  impatient. 
Darkness  set  in  and  Bissell  said  to  Joseph,  "  Since  it  is  now 
night  I  have  a  plan  for  saving  you."  Accordingly  he  led 
them  through  the  back  door  very  quietly,  then  around  a  little 
lane  and  out  upon  the  Mentor  road,  which  led  in  a  straight 
line  six  miles  west  to  intersect  with  a  road  leading  two  miles 
southwardly  into  Kirtland.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  escap- 
ing of  the  Prophet  and  Sidney  by  this  road  the  mob  rushed 
ahead  on  their  horses,  posted  sentinels  along  the  road  and 
lighted  a  bonfire  every  little  way.  But  Joseph  took  to  the 
fields.  Many  swamps  lay  in  his  way,  but  he  waded  through 
these  and  carried  Sidney,  who  was  sick,  upau  his  back.  There 
were  many  fences  and  other  obstacles  in  his  way  but  he  made 
steady  progress.  The  fires  along  the  Mentor  road  showed  him 
the  line  which  he  must  follow.  He  only  kept  back  from  this 
street  far  enough  to  be  in -the  darkness.  Sometimes  he  was 
within  twenty  rods  of  the  road.  After  a  toilsome  journey  he 
reached  the  intersection  road  which  led  down  to  Kirtland. 
Here  they  were  safe  because  no  fires  had  been  lighted  and  no 
sentinels  posted  along  this  line.     They  reached  home  at  a  late 
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hour  on  Saturday  night  greatly  exhausted.  Joseph  retired, 
took  a  short  sleep  and  was  up  again.  None  except  his  imme- 
diate family  knew  of  the  arrival  but  that  morning  at  meeting 
he  appeared  at  his  usual  place  in  the  stand  and  spoke  to  the 
assemblage  with  great  power.  He  recounted  the  events  of  the 
previous  day,  and  gave  the  names  of  many  of  the  mob.  He 
also  gave  a  history  of  his  travels  in  Canada.  This  was  only  a 
few  days  before  the  time  set  for  the  trial.  When  Joseph  saw 
me  he.said,  "  You  need  not  go  to  court  unless  you  desire  ;  I  will 
make  all  needed  arrangements  about  this  matter  so  that  you 
will  not  be  put  to  any  trouble."  He  appeared  in  court  at  the 
stated  time  and  was  subsequently  acquitted.  Sheriff  Kimball 
was  very  much  chagrined,  but  I  was  not  astonished  at  the 
Prophet's  return.  I  knew  that  he  would  come  in  time  for  trial. 
This  is  an  incident  which  I  believe,  has  never  appeared  in  print. 


THE     KAISER'S    QUESTON. 


The  Kaiser  would  go  to  the  school  house 

Upon  a  summer  day; 
And  the  children  braided  their  flaxen  hair, 

And  tied  it  with  ribbons  gay. 
They  tied  it  with  ribbbons  pink  and  blue, 

And  each  wore  her  dress  of  white, 
And  the  Kaiser  said  he  thought  no  man 

Could  see  a  lovelier  sight. 

Then  he  took  his  plumed  hat  off  his  head, 

And  they  courtesied  to  him  low. 
He  said,    '  God  bless  you,  children  dear, 

And  make  you  in  wisdom  grow." 
He  called  to  his  side  a  blue-eyed  girl 

(She  was  fair  as  a  child  could  be), 
And  he  said,  "Stand  here,  thou  little  one, 

And  answer  me  questions  three. 

"This lily,  so  fair,  and  white,  and  sweet, 

To  what  kingdom  does  it  belong?" 
"To  the  vegetable  kingdom,  Sire," 

And  her  voice  was  like  a  song. 
"And  this  little  toy  of  purest  gold?" 

(And  he  showed  her  a  mimic  lyre.) 
And  she  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and  said, 

"To  the  mineral  kingdom,  Sire." 

"  Now  tell  me  my  clever  little  maid, 

To  what  kingdom  do  /  belong?" 
She  thought  of  lions,  of  cows  and  sheep, 

The  animal  sure  is  wrong. 
She  looked  at  his  kingly  air  and  dress 

(She  was  but  a  child  of  eleven), 
And  said,  with  a  still  and  solemn  air, 

"I  think  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

The  Kaiser  looked  down  and  then  looked  up, 

And  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
"The  wisdom  of  heaven  dwells,"  he  said, 

"In  the  child  of  tender  years." 
He  felt  as  if  an  angel  taught, 

And  his  soul  to  its  depths  was  stirred  ; 
So  he  left  a  royal  largess  there 

For  the  little  damsel's  word. 


FOUNDLING'S    HOME. 


BY    X. 


~YX  7"HILE  in  Chicago,  I  visited  the  home  of  the  homeless, 

*  *  and  there  found  between  fifty  and  sixty  babies  all  under 
the  age  of  one  year.  The  superintendent  said  he  seldom  had 
a  child  over  that  age,  as  they  were  generally  adopted  before 
reaching  their  twelfth  month. 

One  lady  who  had  taken  a  child  from  there,  said  her  per- 
sonal character  was  examined,  her  financial  affairs  were  inves- 
tigated and  even  her  moral  principles  were  looked  into  before 
she  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  adopting  and  moulding  the 
character  of  one  of  God's  human  beings. 

There  are  in  the  house,  sixteen  uncarpeted  though  painted 
rooms,  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children  and 
their  nurses.  The  cradles  and  beds  are  all  covered  with  white 
spreads,  and  everything  appears  to  be  scrupulously  clean  and 
in  perfect  order. 

In  one  room  I  saw  nine  white  babies  creeping  about,  with 
one  white  and  one  colored  nurse;  in  another  room  was  a  lady 
with  two  three  months'  old  babies  in  her  arms,  one  white  and 
the  other  black  with  thick  lips  and  curly  hair. 

So  it  is  all  through  the  house.  The  rooms  are  made  health- 
ful by  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight ;  the  wants  and  the  aches  and 
pains  of  the  little  ones  are  carefully  studied  and  cared  for. 
All  seem  happy — in  the  whole  house  I  heard  but  three  crying. 

One  is  led  to  wonder  whence  so  many  children  come  They 
cannot  all  be  orphans;  but  when  we  consider  the  hundreds  who 
are  unable  to  provide  their  children  with  proper  food,  we  cau 
better  understand  the  feelings  of  the  poor  heart-broken 
mother  as  she  puts  her  only  treasure  in  a  basket,  carries  it 
carefully  up  the  steps  of  the  Foundling's  Home,  kisses  it  a 
last  farewell,  rings  the  bell  and  then  disappears.  She  knows 
now  her  child  will  be  properly  clothed,  fed  and  educated,  and 
that  it  will  never  know  of  the  poor,  miserable  condition  from 
which  it  has  risen  forever.  And  the  future  will  bring  neither 
pity  nor  censure  from  the  innocent  child  who  found  its  first 
home  among  the  homeless.  It  will  never  know  who  its  parents 
were. 

But  there  are  wealthy  people  who  consider  it  rather  beneath 
their  dignity  to  care  for  the  helpless  of  the  human  race.  They 
prefer  to  seek  a  pet  among  the  lower  animals,  and  dress  a 
homely  little  pug  by  covering  it  with  silk  netting,  putting  a 
gold  collar  around  its  neck  and  then  lead  it  around  by  a  beau- 
tiful silken  cord. 

But  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  latter  class  is  limited  in 
comparison  with  those  who  consider  children  the  most  precious 
of  all  earthly  blessings. 


Many  persons  excuse  their  unsympathetic  attitude  toward 
children  on  the  ground  that  they  never  had  children  of  their 
own,  and  that  consequently  they  do  not  understand  children. 
But  no  one  need  or  can  be  ignorant  of  the  claims  of  childhood. 
As  everyone  has  once  been  a  child,  as  everyone  has  had  occa- 
sion to  know  something  of  the  joys  and  the  grief's,  the 
acquisitions  and  the  deprivations,  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of 
childhood.  Experience  as  a  child  should  be  knowledge  suffi- 
cient of  the  wants  of  childhood.  By  the  sympathies  you 
needed  when  a  child  can  be  justly  measured  the  sympathies 
every  child  should  have  from  you. 


^ 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


rPHE  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  an  English  paper 
J-  called  the  "Rock,"  which  is  an  orthodox  Church  of  Eng- 
land paper,  and  as  much  of  an  organ  to  that  religious  body  as 
any  paper  published.  It  speaks  the  views  of  the  Church  of 
England  when  it  sets  forth  any  policy  such  as  is  embodied  in 
the  paragraph  in  question  : — 

"In  the  event  of  a  large  number  of  converts  being  made 
amongst  polygamists,  an  enormous  number  of  women  would 
thus,  unprovided  for  and  unprotected,  be  thrown  on  their  own 
resources,  a  state  of  things  which  must  have  deplorable  re- 
sults, especially  in  a  country  where  a  low  moral  tone  already 
existed.  'I  hi  missionary  should  impress  upon  each  convert 
that  he  has  done  wrong  in  his  heathen  state,  and  that  on  no 
account  can  he  be  allowed  to  marry  again  so  long  as  one  of  his 
wives  is  alive.  But  to  refuse  to  accept  him  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  is  a  polygamist,  seems  to  us  as  unreasonable  as 
to  refuse  him  because  he  has  committed  any  other  offence 
which  was  performed  in  his  heathen  state  and  cannot  be 
undone." 

There  is  something  humane  and  statesmanlike,  as  well  as 
Christlike,  in  this  counsel.  The  policy  takes  in  the  situation 
of  the  heathen  and  views  their  condition  in  a  reasonable  light. 
It  requires  no  impossible  things,  but  asks  for  that  which  is 
consistent  with  its  own  ideas  of  justice  and  right ;  and  if  the 
natives  choose  to  adopt  the  religion  that  is  taught  by  these 
missionaries,  they  see  a  way  of  reconciling  their  lives  with 
their  new  belief,  without  coming  in  contact  too  strongly  with 
former  convictions  and  practices.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  publish 
a  paragraph  as  sensible  as  this  upon  a  question  which  is 
enshrouded  in  so  much  prejudice  a«d  ill-feeling. 

Had  the  policy  that  is  here  enunciated  governed  the  treat- 
ment of  this  question,  under  the  Edmunds-Tucker  law,  in 
this  and  the  adjacent  territories,  a  very  different  condition  of 
affairs  would  exist  to-day  to  that  which  we  witness.  The  ill- 
feeling  and  bitterness  and  the  sense  of  wrong  and  outrage  that 
have  been  felt  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  would  have 
had  no  existence.  There  is  in  human  nature  a  strong  sense  of 
right,  and  the  lowest  of  our  race  can  appreciate  kind  treat- 
ment, and  none  arc  so  debased  as  not  to  be  conscious  ot 
oppressions,  wrongs  and  indignities  perpetrated  upon  them 

It  has  often  been  said  that  more  was  to  be  dreaded  by  the 
Latter-day  Saints  from  kind,  humane,  considerate  treatment 
than  from  persecution.  1  firmly  believe  that  while  persecution 
has  :i  tendency  to  cause  many  to  tremble,  and  perhaps  shrink, 
and  even  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  faith,  the  effect  on  the  whole 
people  is  beneficial ;  for  it  removes  from  the  body  those  who 
are  unworthy. 

But  seductive  influences,  iti  the  shape  of  friendly  treatment 
and  favors  bestowed,  are  likely  to  have  an  effect  upon  persons 
whom  persecution  would  not  touch,  and  to  cause  them  to  view 
the  institutions  and  religions  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
with  much  more  favor  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 

Whenever  the  line  is  sharply  drawn  between  the  Latter-day 
Saint>  and  the  world  by  severe  and  cruel  treatment  which  the 
world  extends  to  the  members  of  the  Church,  young  people 
who  have  no  experience  in  life  are  led  to  perceive  tlie  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  their  religion  and  the  religion  of 
their  persecutors,  and  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favor  of  its 
divinity  appears  plain  to  them  as  being  all  on  their  own  side. 
But  if  these  distinctions  were  to  be  obliterated  by  kind  con- 
duct and  by  the  manifestation  of  a  Christian  spirit,  then  the 
difference  would  not  be  so  apparent,  and  the  tendency  would 


be  to  view  their  religion  as  one  only  of  many  religions,  one  of 
which  might  be  true,  or  all  more  or  less  true. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  unfairness  and  injustice  which 
has  been  manifested  in  all  the  proceedings  against  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  have  had  a  remarkable  effect  upon  them.  It 
certainly  has  brought  home  to  the  rising  generation,  as  nothing 
else  would,  that  there  is  a  deep  and  underlying  cause  for  this 
treatment  in  the  cases  of  their  fathers,  brothers  and  friends. 
Upon  searching  the  Scriptures  they  find  that  that  was  one  of 
the  signs  which  should  attend  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus,  and  they  naturally  attribute  this  persecution  to  the  fact 
that  this  gospel  which  is  preached,  and  which  is  vulgarly 
called  "  Mormonism,"  is  divine. 

The  Lord  has  said  that  from  time  to  time  he  would  soften 
the  hearts  of  the  people  in  regard  to  His  Church.  We  have 
wituessed  many  such  seasons  in  our  history.  If  it  were  not 
so,  our  condition  would  have  been  much  wor-e  than  it  has 
been.  Whether  such  a  softening  time  has  come  now  or  not, 
everyone  can  judge  for  himself. 

We  have  now  two  new  judges,  and  for  their  sake,  as  well 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  nation,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  entire 
people,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  execute  the  duties  of  their 
high  offices  with  greater  consideration  and  humanity  than 
those  who  have  sat  on  the  bench  for  the  past  few  years.  The 
Latter-day  Saints  do  not  ask  any  favors  from  the  executors  of 
the  law.  They  have  never  shrunk  from  meeting  fairly  the  issue 
raised  by  the  practice  of  their  religion.  If  they  could  have 
been  assured  of  a  fair  trial,  before  an  unbiased  judge  and  a 
jury  not  packed  to  convict,  they  would  not  have  avoided 
meeting  any  charges  that  might  have  been  brought  against 
them  for  violations  of  law  onquestions  in  which  their  religion 
was  involved.  The  reason  there  has  been  concealment  and  a 
dislike  to  submit  to  arrest  and  to  evade  a  trial  of  their  cases, 
has  been  that  to  surrender  was  to  put  themselves  in  prison. 
They  might  as  well  have  had  no  trial  and  been  marched  off  to 
the  penitentiary  by  the  officers  arresting  them  as  to  go  into 
court  and  stand  a  trial ;  for  their  conviction,  no  matter  what 
the  evidence,  appeared  to  be  inevitable  in  every  case. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  change  of  late,  and  there  have 
been  some  who  have  had  the  same  treatment  extended  to 
them  that  ordinary  criminals  or  accused  persons  would  have. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  four  years  there  has  been 
no  presumption  of  innocence  in  cases  of  unlawful  cohabitation 
or  polygamy.  The  presumption  has  been  that  each  man 
arrested  was  a  guilty  man,  and  the  onus  of  disproving  the 
guilt  has  appeared  to  rest  upon  him. 

Now  this  is  all  wrong.  Every  man  should  be  presumed  to 
be  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty.  This  is  the  rule  among 
Anglo-Saxons  in  Europe  and  America  outside  of  Utah,  in  the 
treatment  of  persons  accused  of  murders  aud  lesser  crimes. 
They  have  the  opportunity  of  defending  themselves,  and  do 
not  have  ajudge  to  try  them  who,  before  a  word  of  evidence 
has  been  heard,  has  already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  guilty  aud  should  be  punished  ;  nor  a  jury  who  go  into 
the  box  with  the  full  expectation  of  bringing  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty  before  they  have  heard  the  least  evidence  upon  the 
subject. 

If  it  should  appear  that  the  day  has  come  in  Utah  when 
accused  persons  can  have  a  fair  trial  under  the  Edmunds- 
Tucker  law,  a  very  different  condition  of  affairs  will  soon  be 
witnessed  ;  for  there  are  many  men  who  now  evade  the  process 
of  court  who  would  have  no  hesitation  in  meeting  the  issue 
and  submitting,  if  sentenced  after  a  fair  trial,  to  whatever  the 
penalty  might  be.     That  which  has  been  done  by  the  people 


in  taking  wives  has  been  done  honestly,  conscientiously,  and 
with  a  full  consideration  of  the  responsibilities  that  were 
assumed  when  the  contract  was  made.  And  such  men  have 
been  prepared  to  endure  all  the  consequences  of  their  acts. 
But  they  have  asked  and  still  ask,  that  they  should  have  ac- 
corded to  them  that  which  is  accorded  to  every  other  Ameri- 
can citizen  when  accused  of  wrong  —  a  fair  trial,  before  just 
judges  and  juries  of  their  peers. 


MORAL  CULTURE   OF 
CHILDREN. 


BY  S.   W.   R. 


IT  is  an  evident  fact  that  the  child,  as  related  to  the  parent, 
is  entitled  to  the  care  and  culture  necessary  to  the  full 
development  of  both  the  body  and  the  spirit.  Having  noticed 
some  of  the  conditions  applicable  to  the  former,  that  which 
will  apply  to  his  spiritual  nature  must  have  consideration  in 
view  of  his  adaptation  for  moral  culture. 

The  moral  culture  of  children  is  a  matter  of  no  trifling 
importance,  and  should  be  thoroughly  comprehended  by  par- 
ents to  be  able  to  properly  impress  the  youthful  mind.  The 
husbandman  must  understand  the  nature  of  the  crop,  its  re- 
quirements and  adaptability  to  the  soil  to  cultivate  successfully. 
So  the  parent  to  whom  the  moral  culture  of  the  child  is  com- 
mitted, must  understand  the  nature  of  that  which  he  would 
encourage  the  growth  of,  and  its  adaptability  to  the  spirit  of 
the  child. 

In  view  of  this  important  consideration,  I  am  led  to  ask — 
what  is  morality?  and  will  give  an  expression  to  some  ideas 
that  may  help  to  arrive  at  correct  and  comprehensive  con- 
clusions. 

Prominence  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  morality  does  not 
consist  in  acts  alone  ;  there  must  be  something  behind  the  act 
prompting  it,  that  constitutes  "the  root  of  morality;"  there 
must  be  a  motive,  an  intent,  a  germ  receiving  and  giving  life, 
fructifying  the  act  with  every  virtue  that  duty  well  performed 
secures, — a  love  of  duty  towards  God  and  man,  so  perfect, 
peradventure,  as  to  pass  all  understanding. 

The  powers  and  capacities  with  which  God  has  endowed  the 
soul,  must  be  brought  into  activity  in  view  of  ultimate  per- 
fection. To  do  this  the  law  of  man's  being  must  be  observed, 
and  that  course  pursued  for  which  the  mind  is  adapted.  All 
of  man's  Dowers  and  capacities  are  created  for  certain  pur- 
poses, and  are  subject  to  certain  laws  of  development. 

His  sensational  nature  is  fitted  to  be  developed,  in  a  certain 
way,  and  the  material  world  is  so  situated  that  it  must  take 
place  just  in  accordance  with  the  divine  plan  and  in  the  divine 
method ;  so  the  spiritual  in  man  must  have  a  law  for  its 
development,  and  only  by  obedience  to  that  law  can  the  spirit 
become  what  the  great  Creator  designed  it  should  become. 
God's  creation  must  be  cultivated  on  God's  plan,  or  it  will 
remain  unproductive  ;  nor  does  the  law  change,  whether  the 
subject  of  this  culture  be  matter  or  mind,  body  or  spirit;  in 
both  cases  God's  mode  must  be  followed  or  disappointment 
will  ensue 

God  has  adapted  every  thing  for  something  else — the  male 
to  the  female,  the  earth  to  the  sun,  food  to  the  taste,  the  ear 
to  sound,  the  eye  to  light,  and  the  spirit  for  the  conception  of 
truth  and  law ;  and  each  of  these  can  be  developed  only 
by  the  appointed  means. 


Out  of  the  notions  and  facts  obtained  through  sensation 
man  may  construct  sciences,  solve  mathematical  problems, 
which  deal  only  with  the  relations  of  matter.  He  may  read 
the  mechanism  of  the  planetary  and  starry  worlds  ;  expound 
all  the  relations  of  matter  to  itself,  its  compositions  and 
decompositions,  and  its  atomic  proportions,  and  classify  all 
living  and  defunct  organizations  ;  and  still  his  spiritual  life 
remain  wholly  undeveloped,  still  unborn  ;  since  nothing  of  all 
this  can  excite  into  activity,  can  draw  out  the  spiritual  in  man. 

Man  as  a  moral  being,  having  a  moral  nature,  must  have 
moral  culture.  A  moral  being  is  one  who  is  conscious  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  acts  performed  by  him  ;  that  some 
acts  ought  to  be  done,  and  some  ought  not  to  be  done,  because 
the  reason  sees  that  the  one  is  right  and  the  other  wrong,  and 
that  if  he  does  the  right  he  is  happy,  and  if  he  does  the 
wrong  he  is  unhappy.     Man  is  such  a  being. 

This  universal  fact  is  disclosed  in  the  consciousness  of  every 
human  being,  so  far  as  human  knowledge  extends.  All  feel  it, 
and  know  that  it  exists  with  all  others  ;  they  recognize,  admit 
and  act  upon  this  great  fact — a  moral  distinction  in  the  char- 
acter of  actions.  Man  has  a  capacity  for  both  moral  and 
religious  teaching,  and  he  has  a  right  to  the  teaching  suited  to 
that  capacity.  Indeed,  man's  moral  nature  is  that  in  man  for 
which  all  else  was  created,  and  for  the  development  and  per- 
fection of  which  all  is  made  to  contribute,  whether  it  be 
material  or  intellectual.  The  thing  in  man  which  must  con- 
trol and  subject  everything  else  to  itself,  is  his  moral,  his 
spiritual  nature. 

There  must  be  a  motive  and  intent,  prompting  the  acts  of 
men,  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will ;  a  free  act  in  accord 
with  the  divine  law,  to  entitle  them  to  the  virtue  of  moral 
excellence. 

In  the  divine  plan  man  is  so  related  to  God  and  the  uni- 
verse that  he  must  form  moral  beliefs  and  judgments  ;  he  must 
have  faith  in  something.  He  will  come  to  a  knowledge  of  a 
distinction  in  actions,  of  a  right  and  of  a  wrong,  whereby  his 
moral  powers  will  be  broughtinto  activity,  and  the  emotions  of 
moral  approbation  or  disapprobation  be  experienced.  He 
cannot  avoid  this  result  if  he  would;  hence  happiness  or 
misery  becomes  a  necessity  to  him  ;  the  former  must  be 
obtained  or  the  latter  must  be  endured.  Happiness  depends 
upon  action,  upon  man  developing  his  spiritual  lite  in  con- 
formity to  God's  plan  ;  misery  will  be  the  result  of  inaction 
or  wrong  action,  failing'so  to  develop  the  spiritual  in  humanity. 

Man  must  live  and  work  according  to  his  moral  judgments 
and  beliefs,  according  to  his  faith.  He  cannot  avoid  this 
result ;  otherwise  he  is  a  living  falsehood,  an  embodied  lie. 
To  live  outwardly  what  a  man  is  not  inwardly,  involves  an 
intensity  of  misery  which  no  human  being  can  well  endure, 
the  burning  anguish  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
■  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
come  to  a  right  understanding,  that  we  should  form  a  true 
theory  of  life  and  its  duties,  of  man,  the  universe  and  God, 
since  upon  this  depends  the  character  of  the  work  we  are 
to  do. 

Our  theory  must  be  right  or  our  work  will  all  be  wrong  ;  if 
it  is  right  we  may  work  out  our  own  perfection  and  happiness ; 
but  if  that  is  wrong  we  shall  most  assuredly  work  out  our  own 
damnation  and  eternal  misery. 

If  there  is  no  God,  no  immortality,  no  morality,  then  man's 
life  is  a  very  insignificant  thing  ;  but  if  there  is  a  God,  an 
immortality  and  morality,  then  life  becomes  all-important,  a 
thing  of  joy  or  suffering,  of  happiness  or  misery,  now  and  for- 
ever. 
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God  then  must  be  our  moral  stand-point ;  must  be  our 
ultimate  fact ;  that  fact  upon  which  all  facts  aud  truths  depend. 
He  is  the  mural  Governor  of  humanity  and  the  universe,  in 
whose  infinite  being  is  involved  all  facts  which  are,  and  all 
truths,  thoughts,  laws  and  ideas  which  can  inspire  the  human 
mind. 

These  facts  underlie,  and  are  the  foundation  of  the  true 
science  of  morality ;  the  laws  and  principles  of  which,  as 
relate  to  humanity,  must  be  considered  hereafter. 


GEMS   OF   TRUTH. 


BY   B.    E.    RICH. 


The  Holy  Ghost. 

WHEREFORE  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  if  you  behold  a 
spirit  manifested  that  you  connot  understand,  and  you 
receive  not  that  spirit,  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  if  He  give  not  unto  you  that  spirit,  then  you  may 
know  that  it  is  not  of  God,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you 
power  over  that  spirit,  and  you  shall  proclaim  against  that 
spirit  with  a  loud  voice  that  it  is  riot  of  God ;  not  with  railing 
accusation,  that  ye  be  not  overcome,  neither  with  boasting, 
nor  rejoicing,  lest  ye  be  seized  therewith.  He  that  receiveth 
of  God,  let  him  account  it  of  God,  and  let  him  rejoice  that  he 
is  accounted  of  God  worthy  to  receive. 

Doctrine  and  Covenants,  page  201. 

Various  and  conflicting  are  the  opinions  of  men  in  regard  to 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Some  people  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  calling  every  supernatural  manifestation  the  effects  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  whilst  there  are  others  that  think  there  is 
no  manifestation  connected  with  it  at  all;  and  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  mere  impulse  of  the  mind,  or  an  inward  feeling, 
impression,  or  secret  testimony  or  evidence  which  men  possess, 
and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  outward  manifestation.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  should  be  ignorant,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  principles  of  salvation,  and  more  espec- 
ially of  the  nature,  office,  power,  influence, 'gifts  and  blessings 
of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  we  consider  that  the 
human  fatnlry  have  been  enveloped  in  gross  darkness  and 
ignorance  for  many  centuries  past,  without  revelation,  or  any 
just  criterion  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  things  of  God, 
which  can  only  be  known  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Joseph  Smith. 

1'he  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost — bestowed  by  the  "laying  on  of 
hands"  upon  every  faithful,  penitent  baptized  believer  in  the 
true  Church  of  Christ — is  a  special  endowment  for  special 
purposes.  It  may  possibly  be  a  superior  quality,  or  it  may 
only  be  an  increased  quantity  of  that  universal  essence  which 
prevades  all  animated  nature  throughout  all  illimitable  realms 
it  space.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  this  gift, 
this  comforter,  this  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  sustains  the  soul, 
enlightens  the  mind,  leads  into  all  truth,  and  enables  the  spirit 
of  man  to  comprehend  the  otherwise  incomprehensible  things  of 
God,  isan  important  addition  to  the  original  possession,  andlike 
ii  i-  susceptible  of  further  increase,  cultivation  and  development. 
Through  obedience  and  righteousness  it  may  he  made  to  grow 
and  expand  until  sin  is  entirely  banished,  until  the  eye  is  made 
simile  to  t he  glory  of  God,  and  the  whole  body  is  filled  with 
life  and  light.  By  disobedience  and  unrighteousness,  it  will 
as  readily  decrease  and  diminish,  until  the  light  of  the  soul  is 


utterly  extinguished,  and  darkness,  despair  and  spiritual  death 
ensue.  A  fullness  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  should  therefore  be 
the  grand  object  of  human  existence,  for  by  it  alone  can  the 
soul  of  man  be  eternally  exalted  and  glorified. 

0.  F.  Whitney,  Mill.  Star,    Vol.  44,  page  5S6. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  can  testily  to  the  power  of 
this  spirit,  given  according  to  promise  after  faith,  repentance 
and  baptism  ;  by  it  they  know  that  Joseph  Smith  was  called 
and  sent  of  God.  H.  W.  Naisbitt, 

Mill.  Star,   Vol.  40,  page  235. 

Men  cherish  and  hold  most  sacred  the  precept  and  example 
of  the  Savior,  quote  His  sayings,  and  build  the  fabric  of  their 
most  profound  discourses  on  the  sentiments  which  He 
expressed,  and  yet  will  stand  aghast  when  told  that  that  same 
Jesus  still  has  power  to  save,  not  only  so,  but  that  he  still 
desires  to  reward  the  diligence  of  the  faithful,  by  giving  them 
His  choice  gifts,  as  imparted  to  the  Saints  in  former  ages. 
A.  N.  MacFarlane,  Mill.  Star  Vol.  29,  page  147. 

We  believe  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  being  enjoyed 
now,  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  Apostles'  days  ;  we  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  to  make  and  to  organize  the  Priesthood,  that  no 
man  can  be  called  to  fill  an  office  in  the  ministry  without  it;  we 
also  believe  in  prophecy,  in  tongues,  in  visions,  and  in  revela- 
tions, in  gifts  and  in  healings;  and  that  these  things  cannot  be 
enjoyed  without  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Joseph  Smith. 

It  is  commendable  and  necessary  in  all  to  seek  to  exercise 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  gospel,  which  come  through  pos- 
session of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ;  but  the  Saints  should 
be  watchful  lest  they,  by  any  means,  be  operated  upon  by 
false  and  delusive  spirits.  Many  spirits  of  a  deceitful  charac- 
ter are  abroad,  calculated  to  mislead  those  who  are  not  careful. 
Editorial,  Mill.  Star,  Vol.  41,  page  741. 

The  ancient  Saints  believed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded 
from  the  presence  of  the  Father:  that  it  partook  of  His 
nature  and  character;  that  it  would  lead  and  guide  into  all 
truth,  bring  things  past  and  present  into  remembrance,  and 
reveal  things  to  come  ;  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  divided 
against  itself;  that  it  would  not  teach  one  portion  of  believers 
that  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the  worship  of  Mary,  and 
invocation  to  Saints,  the  fires  of  purgatory,  the  practice  of 
celibacy  by  the  clergy,  and  works  of  supererogation  were  cor- 
rect doctrines,  and  then  proclaim  to  another  portion  that  all 
such  doctrines  were  decidedly  misleading  and  erroneous  in  the 
extreme;  also  teach  another  body  of  believers  that  merely  an 
abstract  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  all  that  was  nec- 
essary to  salvation  ;  and  inform  still  another  body  that  faith 
disconnected  with  works  was  void— of  no  efficacy  whatever. 
The  modern  Saints  hold  precisely  to  the  same  view  regarding 
the  nature  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Saints  of 
primitive  times  claimed  that  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  should  remain  in  the  Church,  and  be  enjoyed  by 
all  true  and  faithful  believers— that  they  were  requisite  for 
comfort,  for  encouragement,  for  instruction,  for  reproof  for 
approbation.  The  Saints  of  modern  times  claim  the  same. 
Thos.  Y.  Stanford,  Mill.  Star  Vol.  40,  p.  770. 

Every  Elder  should  so  live,  being  in  possession  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  that  he  will  be  able,  by  the  power  which  should 
accompany  him,  to  discern  the  quality  of  every  spirit  exhib- 
ited in  his  presence.  This  is  his  privilege,  and  the  duty  of 
an  Elder  who  is  the  presiding  officer  of  any  meeting  where 
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doubtful  spiritual  exhibitions  are  manifested  is  plainly  pointed 
out  by  revelation.  Editorial, 

Mill.  Star,  Vol.  41,  p.  744. 

Some  assert  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  now 
needed  simply  because  not  enjoyed.  But  the  Savior  taught 
it  as  a  principle,  that  man  could  not  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,  nor  the  principles  of  salvation  without  it. 

Hugh  Findlay,  Mill.  Star,  Vol.  41,  p.  466. 

If  there  be  any  truth  iu  the  revelations  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  then  our  God  is  not  a  hard  God, 
nor  a  far-off  God,  but  a  loving  Father,  longing  to  reveal 
Himself  to  us.  And  the  question  we  should  ask  is  not,  How 
shall  I  gain  possession  of  Him  and  His  Holy  Spirit?  but  How 
shall  I  let  Him  take  possession  of  me,  and  make  my  body  a 
fit  tabernacle  for  God's  Spirit  to  dwell  in. 

M.  A.  YOULTON.  Mill.  Star,   Vol  46,  p.  511 


RECOMMENDATION- 


WELL,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sanderson,  looking  up  from  his 
books,  "what  do  you  want  with  me?"  "I  want  to  get 
some  work  to  do,  very  much  indeed,"  was  the  quick  answer 
of  the  boy,  whose  name  was  Willie  Thompson 

"  Some  work  ;  what  makes  you  think  I  have  any  work  ?" 

"  I  read  your  advertisement  in  the  paper," 

"So  you  read  the  paper,  do  you  ?  Well,  do  you  answer  the 
description  that  I  gave  ? 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  be 
willing  to  try  me  and  see." 

"Well,  now,  that's  fair;  what  can  you  do?" 

Willie  hesitated  a  minute  ;  there  were  a  good  many  things 
he  thought  he  could  do  ;  he  didn't  see  how  he  could  get  them 
all  into  a  short  answer.  At  last  he  said  :  "I  can  do  what  I 
am  told." 

"  Can  you,  indeed  ?  Now,  if  you  are  entirely  sure  of  that, 
you  are  a  very  unusual  boy." 

'"  Well,  I  mean,"  said  Willie,  with  his  cheeks  getting  red, 
"that  I  can  try  to  do  it.  I  suppose  a  gentleman  would  not 
give  me  things  to  do  that  he  knew  I  couldn't  do." 

"  But  suppose  I  should  hire  you,  and  the  next  morning  I 
should  tell  you  to  go  to  my  store,  and  roll  down  the  hill  at  the 
back  door  twenty-five  times  ;  what  then?" 

"Why,"  said  Willie,  and  he  could  not  help  laughing,  "I 
am  sure  I  could  do  that ;  and  I  would  go  at  it  as  fast  as  I 
could. ' ' 

"But  what  would  you  think  of  me  for  giving  you  such 
work  as  that?"  said  Mr.  Sanderson. 

'"  Why,  I  might  think  you  a  very  silly  man  ;  but  that 
wouldn't  hinder  my  doing  the  work,  you  know,  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible." 

"Well,  suppose  I  should  tell  you  to  go  to  the  shop  next 
door  to  mine,  and  watch  your  chance  and  seize  the  nicest- 
looking  codfish  you  saw,  and  run  back  with  it,  and  put  it  on 
my  counter  ;  what  then?" 

"That  I  couldn't  do,  sir,"  answered  Willie. 

"Why  not?  You  told  me  you  could  do  what  you  were 
told  to  do." 

"So  I  can  ;  but  I  had  my  orders  about  that  a  good  while 
ago.  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  is  one  of  my  orders  ;  I  have  to 
follow  that." 

"Ah,  ah,  then  !  my  orders  come  next  to  those,  do  they?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  always." 


Willie's  voice  was  as  firm  as  before  ;  but  he  began  to  think 
that  Mr  Sanderson  must  be  a  wicked  man,  and  it  would  be 
just  as  well  not  to  work  for  him  ;  but  just  at  this  point  the 
gentleman  held  out  his  hand: 

"We'll  shake  hands  on  that,  my  boy,"  he  said;  "And 
we'll  try  each  other  for  two  weeks,  if  you  say  so.  I  want  a 
boy  who  puts  always  God's  orders  first." 


A   SURE   TRUST. 


"\  \  TE  need  not  go  back  to  old  records  for  proofs  of  God's 

"  *  daily,  fatherly  care  over  his  children.  Instances  occur 
hourly  in  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  with  whom  we  live 
and  move,  in  which  He  providentially  supplies  their  needs, 
when  all  help  seems  to  be  cut  off 

A  gentleman  in  Boston  a  few  days  ago  was  in  great  distress 
and  had  not  the  means  of  procuring  a  meal  for  his 
family.  No  one  of  his  associates  dreamed  of  his  needs,  and 
he  was  as  sensitive  as  you  would  be  about  making  them  known. 
But  he  felt  that  God's  eye  saw  all,  and  that  His  infinite  heart 
of  love  had  compassion  upon  him.  He  knew  too  that  the 
wealth  of  the  world  was  His  ;  that  His  resources  were  boundless. 
So  he  went  away  and  prayed  that  He  would  send  him  help.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  received  a  letter  enclosing  ten  dollars, 
but  there  was  no  clue  to  the  sender.  He  knew  that  whatever 
hand  He  sent  it  by,  the  money  came  from  the  Lord.  He  could 
move  hearts  as  easily  as  He  could  worlds.  "  Blessed  is  the 
man  who  trusteth  in  Him  !" 

A  lady  I  very  well  know,  was  left  a  widow  with  three  child- 
ren to  educate.  By  the  hardest  labor  she  educated  them  all 
well,  and  fitted  them  for  high  positions  of  usefulness.  At  one 
time  she  was  in  great  straits  for  a  sum  of  money  which  should 
pay  a  board  bill  for  her  son  at  college.  The  amount  was 
thirty  dollars  and  was  due  to  a  widow  like  herself,  who  greatly 
needed  it.  She  prayed  long  and  earnestly,  but  no  help  came, 
and  in  distress  she  covered  her  face  with  her  apron  that  her 
little  girl  might  not  see  her  agitation.  Just  then  the  child 
came  in  holding  something  very  daintily  with  her  apron. 

"  Mamma  a  boy  gave  me  this  piece  of  paper,"  she  said, 
"and  then  ran  away.  It  was  so  dirty  I  would  not  take  it  in 
my  fingers 

The  mother  opened  the  paper  and  found  exactly  thirty 
dollars.  There  was  no  signature,  and  it  said  within:  "You 
need  not  seek  to  know  who  sent  this,  for  you  will  never  know." 

She  had  told  her  necessities  to  none  but  God,  and  though 
bhe  did  try  hard  to  find  out  the  donor,  she  never  got  a  clue 
to  it. 


A  truthful  child  is  generally  strictly  veracious,  and  does 
not  comprehend  any  deviation  from  the  letter  of  truth  ;  so 
that  it  is  often  necessary,  to  save  ii  from  moral  confusion,  to 
explain  what  may  seem  to  it  like  untruth.  If  it  becomes 
impossible  to  keep  a  promise  made  to  a  child,  the  hindering 
circumstances  ought  to  be  mentioned,  or  at  least  it  should  be 
explained  that  there  are  such.  Again,  the  Scripture  injunc- 
tions concerning  the  little  ones  to  those  having  charge  of 
them  are  often  quite  forgotten,  while  "Children,  obey,"  etc., 
is  as  frequently  idly  enforced  or  quoted. 
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But  while  we  thus  rejoice, 
With  a  gladsome  happy  voice, 
.Make  truth  our  early  choice, 
Listen  to  its  call ; 
Then  let  us  sing  with  glee, 
Merrily,  now  merrily. 
Truth  may  it  ever  be, 
More  to  us  than  all 
Shout,  shout,  etc. 


LlKK  is  like  a  crooked  railroad, 
And  the  engineer  is  brave 

Win.  ran  make  a  trip  successful 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

There  are  stations  all  along  it, 
Where  you  may  at  any  breath 

Be  flagged  to  stop  your  engine 
By  the  messenger  of  death. 

You  may  run  the  grades  of  trouble 
Many  days  and  year-  with  ease, 


THE  RAILROAD  OF  LIFE. 


Join  with  the  happy  throng, 
In  this  cheerful  gladsome  song, 
Sweet  harmony  prolong, 
'  Wake  its  holy  pow'rs 
Sing  then  for  we  are  free, 
Merrily,  now  merrily. 
This  shall  our  motto  be, 
Freedom  shall  be  ours. 
Shout,  shout  etc. 


Yet  at  any  time  be  side-tracked 
By  the  switchman  of  disease. 

You  may  cross  the  bridge  of  manhood 
Bun  a  tunnel  long  of  strife, 

Having  God  for  your  conductor 
On  the  lightning  train  of  life. 

Always  mindful  of  instructions, 

And  on  duty  never  lack  ; 
Keep  your  hand  upon  the  throttle 

And  your  eye  upon  the  track. 


A  HUNDRED  times  i„  life  a  COward  dies. 


New  Goods  Just  Arrived! 


Harmony  of  the 


BIBLE  WITH  SCIENCE. 


3.00    POSTPAID. 


History  of  the    Waldenses,      .      .      .     $1.25. 


BIBLE  STORY  SHRIES, 

25  Ceuts. 


Chromos,  (formerly  $1.25  per  doz.)  re- 
duced to  70  c.  per  doz. ,  postpaid. 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 
236  W.,  South  Temple  Street. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LABORS  OF 

Eliza  R.   Snow  Smith, 

Is  the  title  of  a  new  pamplet  just  issued  at  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Price:  15  cents  postpaid,  $10.00  net  per 
100  copies. 

This  brief  record  of  this  eminent  lady 
should  be  read  by  every  Saint. 


Given  Away  in  Goods,  without  limit  of  time,  by 

C.  J.  GUSTAVESON, 

Manufacturer,  Wholes-ale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  Harness,  Saddles,  Whips,  etc  $3,00"  to 
Wholesale  Buyers  in  Equal  Proportions,  and 
$3,000  to  Retail  Buyers  iu  Equal  Proportions. 

66  &  68  Second  South  St., 
P.  O.  Box  1039.  Salt  Lake  City. 
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PRICE-LIST  OF  TEE  BOOKS  OF 

The  Faith-Promoting  Series 

Published  and  for  Sale  at  the 
JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


My  First  Mission, 

25  cents 

A  String  of  Pearls, 

25      " 

Leaves  from  my  Journal, 

25      " 

Fragments  of  Experience, 

25       " 

President  Heber  C  Kimball's  Journal, 

25      " 

Early  Scenes  in  Church  History, 

25      " 

The  Life  of  Nephi, 

25      " 

Scraps  of  Biography, 

Myth  of  the  Manuscript  Found, 

Labors  in  the  Vineyard, 

25      " 

25       " 

25      " 

Eventful  Narratives, 

25      " 

Helpful  Visions 

25       " 

OTHER    WORKS. 

The  Martyrs, 

50       " 

"Mormon"  Doctrine, 

25      " 

The  Hand  of  Providence, 

60      " 

Gospel  Philosophy, 

75      " 

Orson  Pratt's  Works, 

75      " 

Lydia  Knight's  History, 

25      " 

Heroines  of  Mormondom, 

25      " 

Deseret  S.  S.  Union  M  usic  Book, 

50      " 

M.  I.  Song  Book, 

40      " 

Unlawful  Cohabitation, 

2i      " 

Dialogues  #nd  Recitations, 

25      " 

Why  we  Practice  Plural  Marriage, 

25       " 

LYDIA   KNIGHT'S  HISTORY, 

The  First^Book  of  a''Series  to  be  Published, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 


525.    O.    IUE.    I- 

Manufacturers  f  Imjiorters  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 

Dry  Goods,  Notions  and  Dress  Goods, 

Hardware,  Queensware,  China  and  Glass- 
ware, 

Hosiery,  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Childrens' 
Wraps, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubber  Goods, 

Hats,  Caps  and  Clothing, 

Wall  Paper  and  Decorations, 

Carpets,  Rugs  and  Liuoliums, 

Drugs. 


Sole  Agents  Jor  the 

CHAMPIOX      MONITOR       AKD 

CHAKTKR    OAK 

Stoves.  Ranges  and  Heaters. 


We  make  a   Specialty  of  Home  Made 
Boots  and  Shoes  and  Duck  Goods. 


H.  S.  ELDREDGt;,  Superintendent. 


John  Taylor,  President. 


B.    H.   Schkttleh,    Ass't   Cashier* 


Zion's  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 

No.  63  East  Temple  St.,  Sah  Lake  City. 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING   BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  C  nl.  Interest  on  Saving  Depos- 
its.    Money  to  L  an  on  Approved  Securities, 
at  Low  Rales  of  Interest. 
20-21  1. 
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KUSIC   PALAC1, 

48  and  47  W.  1st  South  Street. 
Orders  by  Mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

18-22  1 


Book  Binding'  done  by  ex- 
perienced workmen,  in  all  styles 
and  at  tbe  lowest  rates,  at  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 


PATRONIZE   YOUR   FRIENDS! 

Eagle  Cracker  Bakery! 

Manufactures  all  kinds  of  Faucy  and  Staple 
Crackers.  Quality  and  Prices  guaranteed. 
Send  for  prices  and  be  convinced.  All  orders 
promplty  ai  tended  to.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
297,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Stanley,  Prop. 
Corner  2nd  West  and  7th  South  Streets. 
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A  new  work  of  78  pa^es,  containing  songs 
and  music  snitab'e  for  improvement  associa- 
tions and  ward  choiis  B>  sides  a  choice  col- 
lection of  original  and  se'ecte  songs,  it 
contains  a  number  o'  h\mns  s<  lected  from 
the  L  D  S.  Hymn  Book  set  to  old,  familiar 
tunes. 


>> 


The  Light  Running 

DomestiC! 

The  Acknowledged  S  and  ui   of  Excellency 
in  the  Sewing  Machine   Trade 


Perfect- Fitting     Domestic    Paper     Fashions. 
Best  Sperm   Oil,  Ntedles    Attachments  and  Parts  for 
all  Sewing  Machines. 


MUSIC! 

THL   CELEBRATED 

Standard  and  Packard  Organs, 
Ch ickering  Pianos, 

Accordeons,    Guitars.    Banjos,  Violins,    etc. 

R.  B.  Young.  President  J    O.  Young,  Vice-President, 
M  W.Prait, Secretary. 

YOUNG  BRO'S  CO., 

38  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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TEASDELS  4  STORES! 

Comprising  Groceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and 
Shoes  and  Mammoth  Bazaar  of  even  thing 
useful.  Great  Reduction  in  Woolen  Goods, 
and  all  other  goods  for  Winter  wear. 
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JOHN  C.  CUTLER  &  BRO. 

Agents    Provo  Woolen    Mills. 
No.  36  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

Home     Made      Woolen      Goods, 

WHOLESALE  A.\D    RETAIL. 

Gents  Suits  made  to  order  from  Provo  rassimers. 

18  22  l4 


CO-OPERATIVE 

Wagon  &  Machine  Co., 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  largest  Consolidation  of 
Agencies  west  of  Chicago. 

We  send  our  64  page  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  free  to  any 
address  on  application. 

P.  O.  Box  578,  Salt  Lake  t  lty,  Utah. 
P.  O.  Box  70'i,  Osden,  Utalt. 

11-22 


JOHN     HAFEN, 

Landscape  and  Portrait 

Crayon  Portraits  Enlarged  from  Photographs. 

Prices  of  Bust  Portraits,  without  frames:  3 
inch  face,  $6.00;  4  inch  face  $10.00,  5  inch  face, 
$15  00;6  inch  fac.p,  $20.00;  Life  Size,  $25.00. 
Send  $2.00with  order,  balance  on  delivery. 

Address,  Springvit.le,  Utah  Co.,  Utah. 
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COULTER  k  SPLGipJ Sorensen  &  Caricluist 


The  Salt  L  ike  Music  Dealers. 


BKASS  and          ^^k 

Estey  Organs 

MARTJAL       fj»i£ 
Bands     Sup-      IHH_.    UHa 

.         21",0fl0  in  use, 
l,!>riO  made  each 
monih. 
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|   Story  i,  Clark 

BANJOS,             |ilf^£j! 

f   Organs,  See  cat 

GUITARS,     ;JuJ||rj 

ft.:  Weber  Pianos 

VIOLINS.  W^SSijm 

=*"  Kstey  Pianos. 

CO  ALTER    &    VMiLGROVE, 

THE  SALT  LAKE  MUSIC  DEALERS. 

Sent  Free! 

Set  of   hao'     >me  picture  cards  advertising 
the  VAL7  ..V-TAN    REMEDIES.       En- 
close a  st     ip,  and  your  add /ess  to 
C.  E.  JOHNSON, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


R.  K.  Thomas 

EAPL£  EMPORIUM, 

Se-xt  Z_iSi3s:e  Oit3r. 


nn  H.Smith  Pre*..         A    H  Cannon,' Vice  Pres. 
O.  H.  Peitit,  Secretary  nn*.  Treasurer. 


^ss± 


Furniture  and   Upholstery. 

116  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


|  The  Burton-Gardner  Co., 


DEALERS      IN 

'HOUSEHOLD" 

SEW  I  KG   MACHINES 

and  Manufacturers  of 

Combination  Wire  Fence. 

First  South  St.,  Opposite  Theatre. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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Insure  to-day,  to-morrow  may  be  too  late. 


■Fire 


nsurance 


P' 


41  S  Main  Street,  Sail  Lake  City, 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  DEAL- 
ER S  and  M. LNUFACll rR  ER S. 


We  keep  a  complete  and  well  assort 
ted  stock,  and  by  courteous  attention 
to  the  visitor  and  purchaser,  we  hop© 
to  merit  a  liberal  share  of  the  public 
patronage,  Pon't  foil  to  call,  wear© 
selling  exceedingly  low, 

W.    X      Williams,     SUPERINTENDENT. 
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OF 


Cash  Capital  $ioo,ooo.         Reserves  113,570. 

BSD  J.  BBAHT  &  S0„, 

Office  40,  East  Temple  St. 

HEBEE  J.  GRANT,  Pres.,     JAMES  SHARr,  Vice  Pres. 
ELI  AS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Assistant  Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Henry  Pinwoodey,  John  Henry  Smith, 

George  Rom  ney,  John  C.  Cutler, 

Thomas  G.  Webber,  David  Eccles, 

P.  T.  Farnsworth. 

LIBRARY   RECORD. 

This  valuable  Record  should  be  in  use  by 

every  one  who  0WT18  a  library  or  contemplates 

the  purchase  of  one,  as  well  as  by  all  associa- 
tions possessing  books. 

It  i-  6x8  inches  in  size  and  neatly  bound 
in  cloth  with  leather  backs  and  corners.  It 
lias  an  ornamental  title-page  with  an  index 
with  the  following  classifications  of  books: 
Scientific  Works,  Illustrated  and  Art  Books, 
Poetical  Works.  Fiction,  Law  Books.  Med- 
ical and  Hygienie,  Religious.  Historical, 
Juvenile  and  Miscellaneous  Books. 

For  a  record  of  100  pages,  $1.00:  of  200 
pages,  $2.00. 


©GBiNj  gCf§(N)IgS  HJ@USIS, 


Wm.  Driver  &  Son, 

WJiolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  PAINTS,  OILS 
AND  VARNISHES. 

We  Guarantee  the  Trade  Perfect  Satisfaction.    Your  Orders  Solicited. 


Wm.  Driver  &  Son,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Browning    Brothers. 

168  S.  Main  Street,         -  -         Ogden.  Utah. 

MANUFACTURERS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers. 
FIRE  ARMS,  AMMUNITION, 

FISHING  TACKLE,  BICYCLES, 

CAMPERS  OUTFITS 
and  .Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds.      By  far  the 
largest  stock  in  the  Territory  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  just  out 
with  new  goods  and  new  prices. 
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SEND    FOR 

MOSHEI.MS 

Ecclesiastical  History 

No   public   or   private  libnry  is  complete 
without  this  work. 

2  Vok  cloth  $4.00  postpaid. 

2      "      sheep  $5.00     '• 

Juvenile  Instructor  Office, 
Salt  Lake  City, 
A.  H.  Cannon,     -    -    -    Ogden,  Utah. 

-A-.  IE!.  Cannon, 

OGDEN, 

has  received  a  fall  line  of 

PHOTO  and  AUTO  ALBUMS, 
SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

FAMILY  BIBLES, 
TOILET  SETS, 

REWARD  CARDS, 
etc.,  etc., 
which  he   is  selling    at   bed    rock    figures. 


Dealers    supplied    with    goods    at   lower 
prices  than    they    can    get    from     Eastern 
houses.     Write  for  terms. 
A.  H.  CANNON, 

Jobber  of  Books  and  Stationery. 


Choir  Leaders  or  Musicians 

Who  desire  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of 
Music  that  appears  in  this  magazine  can  do  so 
by  sending  for  them  immediately  after  the 
piece  is  published.  Price  per  dozen  copies, 
50  cts..  postpaid;  one  hundred  copies,  $2  50 
postpaid. 


Bound  volumes. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  Juvknile  Iimitruci'or  which 
we  now  have  for  sale  at  this  office- 

vto3  ,5oT>V\,  Price  $2.25  each. 

Vols.  9,  10,  12,  18,  14.  15,  16,    "    $2  50    " 
Vol.  17,  "    $3  00    " 


